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THEATRICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


MR. MATHEWS. 
This inimitable mimic is the son of the late Mr. James Mathews, 
who was a respectable Bookseller in the Strand, where our hero 
was born June 28,1776. At the age of 14,three years before he 
quitted Merchant Taylor's School, he was bound apprentice to his 
jather ; he, however, imbibed a thorough hatred of Trade, and an 
equally strong partiality for the Stage, and it is not a little remark- 
able, that at this time hé had never seen a Play, but contracted his 
liking merely by reading them, and associating with young men, his 
school+fellows, who gave him warm and gratifying descriptious of 
theatrical representations. His father, from religious motives, did 
not suffer his children to visit the Theatres. 

About this time the subject of our memoir became a pupil at an 
Evening French School: private plays were proposed, and with a 
celerity remarkable, Boyer’s Dictionary was exchanged for The 
Distrest Mother. Thescene of action was a small room, up one pair 
of stairs, at a Pastry-Cook’s shop, in the Strand. Here he made his 
debut in the character of Pheniz,and Mr. Elliston made his first ap- 
pearance the same night in Pyrrhus, It is a curious circumstance, 
that these two young persons, who, for their own amusement, had 
acted together in a small room over a Pastry-Cook’s shop should find 
themselves after a separation of fifteen years, the Tragic and Comic | 
Heroes of the Theatre-Royal Haymarket, in the receipt of immense | 
salaries, and the genuine applauses of the Public. The winter suc- | 
ceeded his personation of Pyrrhus, he played the Chaplain in The | 
Orphan, and .Mr. Lovel in 4 quarter of an Hour before Dinner. His | 
father’s servant, who made one of the audience, having said “ that 
je liked young master the best among them,” Mathews thought it a 
good omen, and resolved at any hazard to make the Stage his pro- 
fession. ’ 

In 1790 he paid a stolen visit to Covent-Garden, where he beheld 
The Orphan, and M‘Nally’s Farce of Retaliation : this fixed his des- 
tiny, and Trade consequently became his aversion. Parsons, the 
Comedian, he chose for his guiding star, and from the admiration of 
him, at the premature age of 14, he resolved on the study of old 
nen. 

In September, 1793, he made his first public appearance on the 
\ichmond Stage, in the opposite characters of Richmond in Richard 
III., and Bowkitt in The Son in Law. In March, 1794, he played 
he former characters, and Old Doiley at Canterbury, and knowing 
practice to be requisite to his attaining any eminence in his profes- 
sion, he engaged with the agent of Mr. Daly, of the Dublin Theatre, 
(then in the town,) to play low Comedy characters, and soon after set 
sail from that city. 

The celebrated George Frederick Coeke having accompanied our 
hero at this time to Dublin, began very kindly to offer him that ad- 
vice whereby he might improve in his profession as an actor, and 
‘onduct himself through life as a respectable man. The principal 
theme to the novitiate was—“to avoid the too general dissipation 
hich players fall into ; remembering to steer clear of intemperance : 
nd, that sobriety was the leading feature, to become distinguished 
aud great!” During this Lecture, jug after jug was emptied, in ra- 
pid succession, till the Punch had nearly punched out all morality 
irom the pericranium of Cooke, and who now began to exhibit the 
rarious passions (not exactly after Le Brun) for the improvement 
fhis protege. Enquiringyafter each distortion of his face, what 

as the distinct passion he had thus expressed ? Mathews was com- 
pletely at a loss té know what he meant, from the inebriated look of 
his master, and generally answered wrong, acknowledging that the 
fects of the whiskey had rather deranged his comprehension : but, 
vhen the mighty Richard declared his last attempt was “ Love,’’ 
fs countenance appeared so diametrically opposite to that soft, in- 
‘inuating expression, that Mathews burst out into a loud laugh, 
hich so disconcerted George Frederick, that all the apologies Ma- 
hews could make did scarcely allay his indignation at bis pupil’s 
upposed rudeness. The heroine of the whiskey-shop (Judy Burns) 
having declared to Mr. Cooke that he had now got the dast jug for 
he night, retired to her inner cabin to repose for the night, leaving 
her guests to finish the evening, Mr. Cooke being an old and good 
customer, ceremony was not necessary. But, alas! it was not long 
before this concluding jug was drained of its contents—and then “ it 
was so good” that it must be replenished. “Another jug ; quick, 
quick, Judy,” was loudly vociferated by George Frederick. “No 
more to-night, Sir,’’ answered the hostets from her pillow. “Well, 
we'll see presently ;—another jug, J udy!” “Mr. Cooke, you shall 
have no more this night !” Mathews in vain remonstrated on the 
‘mpropriety of obtaining any more, and attempted to exit ; when the 
disappointed Tragedian, grown furious from the copious draughts of 
he uhihey which he had swallowed, immediately threw the can- 
Hlestiq ter him, calling out to the Landlady, after smashing the 
ug on the floor all to pieces, “Do you hear that, Judy?” “ Yes, 
and faith, 1 do: and you'll be sorry enough for such conduct to- 
morrow?” He then broke the Chairs, Tables, Looking-glasses, &c, 
xclaiming at the end of each, * D’ye hear that, Judy ?’’ And when 
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he was found the next evening in his bed almost dead, from the ef- 
fects of the bruises he had received, and the severe effects which 
the debauch had left upon his frame. : 
Mr. Mathews made his entré in Dublin, June 19, 1794, in 
Jacob Gawkey and Lingo; his success appeared to him. very 
great; his Songs in the Farce were all encored, and he re- 
peated the character that day seven-night: however, Mr. Daly 
wanted a younger to play what are theatrically termed waik- 
ing gentlemen, and this being the line he had allotted him be- 
fore his appearance, his suecess in another line had no weight 
with him, ,consequently his next part was Lamp in Wild Oats. 
From this time he played Beaufort in The Citizen, Paris in Romeo, 
Albany in King Lear, &c. After suffering every misery under the 
management of a man, whose name was a terror to actors, for eigh- 
teen months, he quitted him, meaning to return to London; but ha- 
ving left Cork for Bristol, he was put into Wales by contrary 
winds. Here by chance he saw a play at Swansea—proposed to 
perform—opened in Lingo (October 1795)—succeeded —was en- 
gaged—and staid 3 years with Mr. Masterman, the worthy Mana- 
ger of the Swansea, Carmarthen, Monmouth, Cardiff, &c. Thea- 


is hee 
|tres. During this time he played the whole of the principal Low 








On Mr. Emery being engaged at Covent-Garden, he applied to 
the late Mr. Wilkinson, the York Manager, offering himself as a low 
Comedian: “Low Comedian!” said Mr. Wilkinson, looking at our 
tall hero ;—“ Yes, Sir, low Comedian.”” ‘* Well, I see you have co- 
mic abilities—so enough, if you please—you may spare your ludic- 
rous faces for the present.”” Mr. Wilkinson, however, soon found 
his mistake, as Mathews could not avoid twisting his mouth. He 
camie out on the York boards, in 1798, in Silky and Lingo, and re- 
mained in the Company till 1803, being a great favourite. He was 
then engaged at Mr. Colman’s Theatre, where he meade his first ap- 
pearance in Jabal and Lingo, which characters he had the honour 
of repeating before the King. Of this Theatre he soon became the 
Hero in the comic line. 

His rapidly increasing fame soon attracted the attention of the 
Drury-Lane Managers, with whom he entered into an engagement 
for three years, making his first appearance, Sept. 18, 1804, in Don 
Manuel, in She would and she would not. With this Company he 
remained several years, and accompanied them to the Lyceum in 
1809, when burnt out of Drury-Lane. Me left his “ old companions 
of the war” in 1811, and was immediately engaged by the Covent- 
Garden Managers, where he made his first appearance as Buskin, 
in Theodore Hooke’s Farce of Killing no Murder, October 12, 1812 
Considering, however, that he was not afforded sufficient scope for 
the display of his abilities, he left this establishment in 1816, and 
soon after formed the idea of presenting for public approval that 
agreeable and successful mé/ange, entitled Mathews at Home : this, 
in conjunction with Mr. Arnold, he carried on at the Lyceum until 
the commencement of 1822, with both “honour and profit” to both 

arties. 
* In 1822—3, Mr. Mathews visited that “ Land of Promise,” ’yclept 
America, and reaped, we believe, a golden harvest. He returned, 


the Polly Packet and Monsieur Fonson, in both of which he was 
greeted with a hearty welcome. ; 

Mr. Mathews has been married twice. His first wife, Miss E. K. 
Strong, of Exeter, died in May, 1802; she was authoress of a volume 
of Poems, and several Novels. In 1813 he married Miss Jackson, 
then belonging to the York Company, who was engaged with her 
husband for the Haymarket, and made her first appearance there in 
Emma, in Peeping Tom. Her last performance was at this Theatre, 
September 15, 1816. ea 

In personification and imitation Mr. Mathews is inimitable, and in 
a few characters that are outré, such as Old Wiggins and Doctor 
Pother, he may safely bid defiance to competition. At the same time 
we are willing to admit, that ina few characters of the legitimate 
Drama, he has appeared without any diminution of his fame: among 
these may be classed his Falstaff, which is original and humorous 
in the highest degree. 


- 


we 
LETTERS Gorn ype EDWARDS, Esa. 
0.1 


(Concluded.) ‘ 
The human mind wants that its attention should be called—some- 
times dragged—to the contemplation of plain truth. It is not enough 
to say to men merely—“ Be virtuous!” If you would do good—one 
case js worth a hundred argiments—shew them the misery that 
arises out of evil. Men are ill enough, Heaven knows; but, in the 
mass, I doubt if they are cruel, Shew the miserable thoughtless 
boy whom I have described, the effect of his impertinence; shew 
him merely the havoc that it is making; and a hundred to one but 
he will shrink from it. The mere animal instinct that teaches him 
to quail from pain, will go far to make him honest. What is he— 
where is he—when consciousness overtakes him? When he finds 





‘ompletely exhausted with rage and madness, he sallied out into the 
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streets, where; after encountering some difficulties in his way home, 


to be encountered than that with which he has been threatened ; 
that there are tortures, which make sure of him on this side the 
grave, however (until it comes to the point) he may fancy he dis- 
credits those beyond it. 

But these, you will say, are the reveries, and the acerbities of ap- 
proaching age ; or, if you do not say so, it is not because | am only 
four-and-thirty, but because you are two years my sevior. Still, 
even if you could convict me of being—shall I say thirty-six? Hea- 
ven knows! my own condition I give up. .O! all men living, he is 
the most to be pitied, who is competent to p:ty other people. ‘To 
know is, of necessity, to have suffered moral impalemet—to hare 
been mentally broken upon the wheel! It is to have suffered ingra- 
titude from men, and (still worse) deceit from women ; to have scen 
courage and honour starve in rags, where vice und coward:ce stood 
snecessful ; to have waited, and so to have learned patience ; to have 
been baffled, and so to have acquired perseverance ; to have been 
taught caution by being cheated, and cooiness by the use of injury. 
To be wise, is to know only that nothing can be known with cer- 
tainty! It is to know that honesty to-day is no pledge for honesty 
to-morrow ; conduct in one state, no security for conduct in another. 
It is to have seen strict principle coupled with the coldest selfishness, 
and the seeds of destruction quickening in warm-heartedness ani! 
kind feeling; to have learned to doubt where all find certainty, anc 
to deny confidence even where we repose trust; to have discover 
ed that there 1s little in life worth really caring for, and nothing—- 
not even one’s own opinion—that can safely be relied upon. 

Will you answer that these discoveries are not always the con- 

comitants of age; that there are men who, even to death, retain their 

wonted spirits and their wonted follies? The spirits are oftener of 
the constitution, than of the mind. We laugh, and it is with gaiety 
and good humour, gt twenty-five; and we still laugh at fifty—but 

it is with satire and misanthropy. The calculating point, according 
to circumstances, comes earlier in life, or later. The enthusiasti:- 
find it first ; the wealthy born (whom all the world is interested in 
blinding) are commonly last in the discovery. Fools antic even to 
the grave, unconscious even of the scoff, or the jestings of mankind. 
The dull soul has never has never dreamed of happiness ; he cannot 

fall, for he has been always upon the ground. But, for the man of 
real mind and energy, who feels his strength upon the wane ; who 

has soared like the rash youth of Crete, and who finds that his wings 

are failing under him; whose mental perceptions are yet acute, 

though his physical forces desert him ; who is alive to the sense of 

his own futility—of his weakness, and fallen condition! For such e 

man, what resource ?—Alas! resource there is none. 

Far, first among those bright illusions which have beguiled him 
up to this dark hour—first, and hardest ! —he loses his sensibility to 
—his capacity for being cheated by the charms of woman! Take 
man as you find him before his fellow man, and he is dark, myste- 
rious, inexplicable. Envy and fear disturb him ; and a touch per- 
haps of that instinctive dislike which prevents males, even among 


























however, to his native country last August, and on the 18th of that | P 
month made his re-appearance at the Lyceumin The Adventures of 


animals, from ever meeting with mueh friendliness of feeling. But 
with woman he is happy; for, with her, nature teaches him that he 
is safe. By turns, her despotic sovereign, and her implicit slave, I 
know not in which condition his fortune is the highest. If it is his 
ride to command, it is his pleasure to obey. 

Her triumphs, her happiness, her injuries—all are his. Her jea- 
lousy will but flatter him—her waywardness amuse. Faults may 
compel him to upbraid her—misconduct may drive him to abandon 
—but she has this security—let it guide her choice in all intercourse 
with a man of heart and feeling, that his dearest wish is incomplete, 
while the least of hers remains ungratified. 

But there is one fault, which no tears, no penitence, can atone 
for; one act which murders at once, man’s love—his confidence— 
and his pride ; one crime which may be pardoned, but, while life 
holds, cannot be forgotten ;—beyond which, there is no hope, and 
from which—sooner from the grave, there is return! The mask 
which man wears abroad, to hide his follies, and his interests—the 
armour in whioh he clothes himself against man—against MAN, 
whether friend or foe—all this is stripped off before the woman tha‘ 
he loves ; and naturesprings rejoicing in her proper, though ur 
wonted freedom. But, thus naked, let him once be wounded, anc 
he never stands secure again! He does not take fright hastily. The 
last thing—it is so ordered by a merciful Providence !—the las! 
thing that a man doubts, is a woman’s fidelity. Tell him that she 
is proud—and prodigal—and negligent—and vindictive—that he: 
folly has blasted his prospects—her extravagance dissipated his for- 
tune—all this he will listen to, for it does not quitoshut out all hope ; 
but tell him that she is unfaithfal, and his very héart and soul re 
ject the charge, for slander! Hint only that there has been thought- 
lessness—indiscretion —a momentary indulgence of vanity—that c 
smile has, even accidentally, called forth a corresponding simpe; 
from the world—say that his rnin has been imagined—dreamed of 
—resolved agains{—that the thing has occurred as possible—the 
hundred thousandth portion of an atom—the amount for which alge- 
bra has no name—the line's breadth, which is mathematically no- 
thing—of approach to a thought of it—and the very vital principk 
throws back the charge, for life cannot go forward in connection 
with it! He will not lightly credit that as true, which he feels he 





that there is a hell—the hell! of vain regret and recollection-—earlier 


is lost if he does not byt pause to think of! He will not confess tha- 


" wound—even to himself—~for which all nature affords no remedy : 
—that stain which blood may change the hue of, but which even 
blood cannot wash out ! but let the truth—spite of disgust once 


through his existence—he is lost to the woman who betrays him— 
to the whole sex—and to happiness for ever—assurances of truth he 
shall smile at ; its appearances shall have no weight with him; he 
has learned the hard lesson, that he is not (as he thought he was) 
infallible ;—and though the reality of security may be restored to 
him, the belief of it can never be! 

It is a hard lesson this to learn, Fletcher, and oné which it dis- 
turbs a man even to thmk oi. Is it written, | wonder, that | am to 
go through the horribie ordeal of acquiring it: or am I totghde 
drowsily on, and easily, into aonentity aud forty! Shall I arrive at 
the mildest, or the mot painful, condition of a man whose youth is 
past ? Endure an agouy 0! recollection ; or go off in apathy of feel- 
ing ?—knowing thai the mass of men are knaves, and myself little 
better than the rest ; looking to probabilities rather than to state- 
menis, in every transaction ; ceasing to have any virtue very ac- 
tive, but knowing vice too well to be misled by it ; desiring wealth 
as children covet counters ; thinking of my own funeral as a matter 
of possibility ; and gradually—this is the ** mere oblivion”—forget- 
ting that such a thing as gratification ever existed ? 

Ah! Fletcher, this is no new, no questionable shape of feeling ! 
What led the knight of old to the hermitage, the sovereign to the 
cloister—what but a sense that virtual death required but a virtual 








through Hudson's Strait, and reached the main land of America, ta) 
lat. 60, 40, to which, on finding no passage, he gave the name 
Hopes ee — was in phn just thirty-six years after tnd oe 
be fo was 1. ie ith him—body and soul— | vo of Frobisher; so very slowly did discoveries proce By- 
reed upon him; and it lives with him y arg Gallia mits soverhl WAniAl ‘le to Arey queers, ts 
among the islands, but never reached so far west as to the coast of 
America. They, however, in their last voyage, circumnavigated 
that deep bay named after Baffin, but left all the great openings ‘n 
the surrounding land unexamined, just as a later navigator did, who 
was sent out on an expedition of discovery. 


verai learned and weil informed men, such as Sir John Brooke, Sir 
Thomas Roe, Sir John Wolstenholme, and the mathematician, Mr. 
Henry Briggs, were stili of opinion that a passage did somewhere 
exist round the American continent; and at the urgent solicitati¢n 
of Captain Luke Fox, who quaintly ¢alls himself the Northwest Fox, 
they prevailed on King Charles I. to appropriate one of his pinnaces 
tor the purpose of northern discovery. Fox tells us, that, on taking 
leave, he received from she King ‘a mappe of all his predecessors’ 
discoveries, his Majesty's instructions, with a letter to the Emperor 
of Japan ;’ and he departed in high spirits, and with savguine ex- 
pectations of success, He was, undoubtedly, one of the shrewdest 
ot northern discoverers, and the first who pursued the right track 
for reaching the northeast point of America, which was, in fact, the 
very point aimed at by every expeditiou that had preceded him. 


THC Alvion. July 24, 


the south end of Southampton Island, a distance of 170, and 
of | of 200 leagues. ‘ After the most aaxious consideration, ne es 
Parry, ‘of all this contradictory evidence, | came to the resoluthe 
of attempting the direct passage of the Frozen Strait ; though, | “4 
y | fess, not without some apprehension of the risk 1 was incurring +a 
of the serious loss of time which, in case of failare, either f, om 
non-existence of the strait, or from the insuperable obstacles 
its name implies, would thus be inevitably occasioned to the 
dition,’ 

The result proved that his decision was right; and havi 
made it, every exertion was used to push through the strait, [) thej 
slow progress upwards, and after much interruption from floes ved 
hammocks and packs of ice, it was found that they had passed noha 
an opening into what was afterwards discovered to be « one th 
most secure and extensive harbours in the whole world” [t was ‘ 
inland basin of water, ten miles in length and half as much jn width 
having regular soundings and good anchorage in every part; an j 
what surprized them the more was, that scarcely a piece of ice Was 
seen in any direction. ‘This magnificent bay,’ says Capt. Par “ 
‘ possessing so many advantages as would render it invaluable in 
more temperate climate, the officers honoured with the name of the 
* Duke of York’s Bay,’ in consequence of the expedition having first 
entered it on the birth-day of his Royal Highness.’ It is Situated op 
the northeastern extremity of Southampton Island. " 
In passing through the entrauce into this fine bay, it was hone) 
Having cleared Hudson’s Strait, he stood boidly up that wide | they were now in the fair way for that part of the continent of ay 


the 
Which 
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Notwithstanding, the failure of all the attempts hitherto made, #- DB Once 








tomb? The warrior lived but upon the tears of his enemies, t 
smiles of his mistress: His music was the neighing of the battle- 
steed, or the song of the minstrel on the feast-night in ‘his hall! 
Alas! 
to the combat; the minstrei's song is of his deeds, but it is of deeds 
which he can do no more! Oh! those words which no mand, per- 
haps in any state, was pleased to hear—the fiat that bars possibility 
—the ‘“*Never again!—never!” Release me from torture with 
those words, and their chilling import arrests my gratitude for the | 
moment. Take a man from misery—* for ever”—and he doubts 
for an instant—* was it misery ?”’ 


and that the best thing he could do was to bear up for home, where | 
he arrived on the 31st of October, * not having lost one man nor boy, | by him 1n a contrary direction to that of our present voyagers, as }; 
nor any manner of tackling, having beene forth neere six moneths, | was sailing up that channel along the coast of America. — 

all glory be to God.’ Honour also might have been to Fox, had he | 
gone up the western instead of the eastern side of the channel, or! the ground they had lost, and, by repassing the entrance, stroos! 
crossed it from his ‘ farthest ;’ as in that case he would in ali proba-| more against the floes and hummocks of ice in the Frozen Sirrit 
bility have discovered, what Capt. Parry has now done, the north- | with irregular tides, islets, and rocks, equally dangerous with “pg 
east point of America ; 


‘ 


he | Channel between the coast of America and Cumberland Island, (more } ica where their discoveries were to commence ; but, on proceedip, 

probably a cluster of islands,) to a point in lat. 66 deg. 50 min.,| westerly, it was soon found, that the bay on that side was com wh 
which he named ‘Fox's Farthest;’ but when the 25th of September ly shut in by a low shore, which, it was concluded, could be icone 
if the trumpet sounds now, it does but call abler champions arrived, he began to think he had made * but a scurvie voyage of it,’ | than the low shingley beach, like Dungeness, of Capt. Widdleton. 
and which forms the eastern shore of the Welcome, viewed ' 


9 Of course, 


It now became necessary, without further loss of time, to retracc 


ice, 


Be sure I will never be content to do that ill, which I once could 
do to admiration! Five years will soon be passed, and then ! 

And there are clouds in the evening sky that is closing round upon 
me—not constant, but—dark masses of shadow—fallmg gloomily 
now and then. I write long letters, you see, which is an ill sign. 
And I sneer at your trifling, and at that of others, when it would be 
better if {1 could trifle myself. The future, the fature'!—and yet it 
is impossible not to think of it. This beautiful girl!—I could be 
happy with her now! But, if | lived, where should 1 be—what would 
become of me ten years hence? 

I will write no more, nor think any more, upon this subject, or 
vipon any other subject. I get out of favour with myself by brood- 





| and not the less so from dark foggy weather; this sort of navigatio: 
After Fox, no further attempts were made on the western coast o! | they were obliged to submit to till the 21st August, when the settin , 
America, until the unfortunate yoyage of Knight, Barlow, Vaughan, ' of the tide, with a swell from the southward, seemed to intimate “ 
and Scroggs, in 1719, on the part of the Hudsons Bay Company, the case proved to be, that they had passed the Frozen Strait. ap 
and from their settlements; the only result of which was the discov- had then the Welcome open to them in that direction. It was thie 
ery and examination of the Chesterfield Inlet. Middleton, in 1742, | dirty weather, with snow falling in unusually large flakes, the ~ 
entered Wager river, and after that proceeded up the Welcome 4s | almost clear of ice, so that they sailed to the westward for pa vies 
far as Repulse Buy, in lat. 66 deg. 40 min.; which is the highest hours entirely by the lead; when, on its suddenly clearing up, they 
point on the coast of America tuat had been reached by any of the | found themselves almost completely surrounded by land, » ber 
expeditions for the discovery of a northwest passage, since the days | unconsciously entered Repulse Bay, in which,’ says Capt Par, 
of Frobisher, more than 166 years before. Captains Moor and Smith ‘pot a piece of ice was to be seen that could obstruct us in its ies, 
were sent out in 1746, chiefly, it would seem, to refute Middleton’s ough examivation’ ; 

















ing over the absurdities of the world. 1 can pass, I think, (with my 
certificate of service) for thirty? And so be younger than half your 
acquaintance, who are slaves to tight boots and plaited pantaloons. 
Mercy on me, what must the man be, when the shirt-collar isa 
consideration ! 

I will have some soda water, and some more coffee. 
the advantage of me in ice, and now | feel it. 

Farewell! Write when you can do nothing else, when you are 
vapoured, and then [ shall be sure to hear the truth. Acknowledg- 
ments for the proposition with respect to the New Club; but the 


You have 


account of Repulse Bay, and his frozen strait—but they got nofarther, Parties were now landed to examine the country on every sid: 
than Wager river; and thir was the last attempt for the discovery of | and to collect specimens of natural history. The bay was , ; 
a northwest passage from the side of the Atlantic. | be surrounded by land, and not unlike the form in which it ap we 

We have, in former Numbers of our Journal, stated the grounds | on the charts from Middleton's account of it, except that on the N 
upon which Captain Ross was sent in search of a passage up Baffin’s! W, corner, a cove runs up into the land, which could not be cn 
Bay. If that officer did nothivg more, he at least, by the easy cit- | from that officers anchorace place. The latitude observed on Pace 
cumnavigation of that bay, confirmed the veracity of Baffin, as to} was 66 deg. 30 min. 5 sec ,» being about twenty miles less sixtha’ 
certain great openings in the‘land; and this was enough to provoke | than that assigned to it by Middleton, owinz, probably, as Capta 
a further inquiry, which, under the guidance of Captain Parry, led! Parry suggests, to the imperfection of his instruments combine! 
to very ‘mportant geographical results; though not favourable to! with the uncertainty of terrestrial refraction among ice aw! 







most straight-laced member belonging to it will never win a shilling 
from me. What! am I not iike tie Roman who received ambassa- 
dors as he was boiling cauliflowers in his kitchen? Can you hope 
to tempt a man who lives in Usk, and doesn’t care twoperce for all 
the opera-daneers-in- Exgiand! 

Farewell! for Eliza and her aunt are going to take their evening 
walk. My head aches a little—I may aswell goouttoo. You may 
write; for I dare say I shall stay here areturn of post. But believe 
me, at all times, and in all places, ever your friend, oS: & 

—>— 
DISCOVERY OF A NURTHWEST PASSAGE. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


The name of a Northwest Passage is “familiar as household 
words,” but we apprehend that vague and erroneous notions are ve- 
ry generally entertained as to the precise nature of it. Thus we find 
it very frequently asserted, that the failure of the late expedition 
was owing to its not being able to reach so far to the northward as 
the former one, whereas it was hoped that it would not ha’ve had oc- 
casion to proceed so high by many degrees as it was compelled to 
do. It may not be amiss, therefore, to take a hasty glance of what 
former navigators have done; what progress had been made by the 
late expeditions; and what still remains to be done for the accom- 
lishment of this desirable object; with this view before them, our 
readers will pergeixy | what slow degrees, and at how great an 
expense of tonal and labour, the geographical knowledge of 
the polar regions has been, and is to be, obtained; which is, indeed, 
and must be, more or less the case with regard to all geographical 
information that is not merely speculative. 











the sought-for passage 1 that particular direction in which he had | snow, Their chronometers for the longitude gave 86 deg. 30 mux. 


gone. Krom some peculiar position of the numerous islands through | 26 sec., dip of the needle 88 deg. 7 min 28 sec., and the variatia: 
which he worked his way to the westward, about the lat. 744 deg., | 48 dex, 32 min. 57 sec. werterly. “ 


The compasses from the tim 


together with the set of the tide or current, it was evident that the | they made Southampton Island, became sluggish, so that even they 


ice was so jammed against the land of Melville Island, as to afford! of Captain Kater, which unite lightness 

: : ; ¢ : ; ° ey 
no opening to his proceeding farther westward upon that parailel. | required tapping with the hand to assist them in traversing. [oc: 
It was considered, therefore, that 11 he could succeed in getting Upon | or two particular s tua Reger: 
the northern coast of America, where he would be sure of a conti-| the hand had no effect. 


nuity of land, and in a parailei of latitude seven or-eight degrees 
lower than that of Melville Island, the success of a passage would be | 
less doubtful; at the same time nothing was known as to the paral- 
lel in which the northeast point of America might be found, the high- 
est ascertained point being that of Captain Middleton, as above men- | 
tioned. 
From Repulse Bay, therefore, or any other part which he felt | 
confident to be a part of the continent, \ apt. Parry was directed by | 
his instructions to commence the examination of the continent of | 
America; and, proceeding from thence northerly, to keep along the | 
coast; minutely exploring every inlet or opening that occurred, in | 
order to ascertain the northeast point of that continent, round which | 
it was hoped he would be able to proceed till he should reach the 
northern coast of the same continent, along which Capt. Franklin | 
had found an open sea; and thus make good his passage round [cy | 
Cape, and through Behring’s Strait, into the Pacific.—That he has 
not been able to do so will be shown, and satisfactorily accounted 
for, by the volume now before us. 

The Hecia bomb having answered so well in every respect on the 
former voyage, the Fury, a similar ship, was prepared as her consort 
for the intended one. 














It is well known that Columbus, judging from the globular figure 
of the earth, entertained a strong hope of being able to reach the 
Indies by sailing to the westward; never suspecting that his progress 
would be arrested by any such impediment as the intervening conti- 
nent of America. He therefore named the Caribbee islands the In- 


dies, as if they were a part of those he went in search of. Succeed-| 


ng navigators, who embarked on the same enterprize, proceeded 
along the coast of America, some tothe south, and others to the 
north, in the hope that, by passing through some strait, or by round- 
ing its extreme points, they might succeed in reaching the great In- 
dian ocean, To the southward, Magelhaens accomplished his object 
by passing through the strait which deservedly bearshisname. But 
in vain did the two Cabotas, first employed by Spain and then by Eng- 
jand—the three Cortereals by Portagal—and Aubert-and Cartier by 
the French—endeavour to discover any opening in the northern 
coast, that held out the least hope of a passage in that quarter.— 
‘(here still prevailed, however, among the cosmographers and mer- 


chants of London, a very strong idea that America was to be passed 
some where on the northwest; and with the view of discovering such 


4 passage, and under the immediate countenance of Queen Eliza- 


beth, Martin Frobisher was despatched no less than three several 
times in search of it. Though in these expeditions he had made but 
little progress, yet, as he had not been stopped by any natural bar- 
rier, the feeling of the nation was decidedly in favour of sendimg out 
that excellent navigator, John Davis, upon the same enterprize, who, 
also in three voyages, extended very considerably our knowledge of 
the Arctic regions, by pushing his discoveries much farther to the 
northward in these parts than any preceding navigator, and advan- 
cing np the strait that bears his name. After him, Hall made no 


jess than four voyages on the part of Denmark, but without adding 
Henry Hudson, by keeping more to 


much to preceding discoveries. 
Lhe westward, first penetrated through the strait that bears his name 


near which he was inhumanly murdered. Sir Thomas Buttou, 


The two ships, mith the Nautilus transport laden with provisions, 
left the Nore on the 8th of May, and on the 14th of June encoun- 
tered the first ice-berg in the entrance of Davis's Strait; and having 
here cleared the Nautilus of her provisions and despatched her home- 
wards, they made sail to the westward, and proceeded through Hud- 
son’s Strait with as much speed as coutrary winds, tides, currents, 
and flows of ice, always in motion, would permit; the last of which, 
| usually, perhaps invariably, hamper all ships that attempt to pass 
through them previous to the month of August; so much more diffi- 
cult is the navigation of this strait, than that of Davis and Baffin’s 
Bay, which are open and navigable, with little or no risk, as early 
as the month of May. 

Owing to the many obstructions in the navigation of Hudson’s 
Strait, it was the 2d of August before the expedition reached the 
eastern extremity of the channel formed between Southampton Isl- 
and and, as it afterwards appeared, the coast of America; and which 
Capt. Parry wag willing to suppose might be the same channel or 
strait that Capt. Middleton, in the year 1742, for want of a better 
name, or, as has always been thought, as an excuse for not-attempt- 
ing its navigation, called the Frosen Strait. It abounded at least 
sufficiently with ice of every forfn, moved and whecled about with 
tides and currents, to warrant the name; but the ice was evidently 
adventitious, and not the produce of the strait. As the impugners 
of Capt. Middleton's honesty had asserted, partly on the evidence of 
his own officers, and partly on the belief that he had been bribed by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, (then extremely jealous of any inter- 
ference with their chartered rights,) that the “ Frozen Strait was all 
a chimera,”’ it will easily be supposed that Capt. Parry, when at 
the eastern end of this strait, felt no little difficulty in deciding be- 
tween ‘the ocular evidence of Capt. Middleton, and the speculative 
reasoning of Mr. Dobbs ;’ as, in the event of the former being right, 
, | the distance he had to run by this strait to Repulse Bay was about 
fifty leagues; whereas, if, as the latter asserted, such a strait had no 











whose instructions were signed by James 1., followed next, passed 


sensibility, and accurac: 


tions farther to the northward, tapping wit! 
These sitaations are marked on the char. 
* being satisfied,’ says Captain Parry, ‘ that some extraordinary loc 
attraction was influencing the needles.” We have our doubts ofthe 
superior power of any such local and extraneous influence over tix 
needle, when closely surrounded by iron; and we are the moreco 
firmed in this opinion by a recent discoverylwhich bids fair to pro 
of great importance to the interests of navigation. It is simply thi 
place the centre of a small circular iron plate in the line of no 
traction (of the ship’s iron), and at a proper distance behind ani i 
low the pivot of the compass needle, (which must. be ascertaist 
and fixed previously to the ships leaving her port,, and the need? 
will not only remain active aud vigorous in the polar regions, bi 
will continue to point to the correct magnetic meridian, uniaf 
enced by the attraction of the ship’s iron (usuaily called deriali 
in every part of the world; at least, this effect has been expe" 
mentally proved from the 61st degree of southern, to the Sist i’ 


| gree of northern latitude.* Our old navigators supposed the sly 


gistiness of the needle to be owing to cold, instead of the dip or i 
clination getting the better of the directive power; and some ( 
them asssure us that, on carrying the compasses down to the cabi 
fire, they regained their activity —not once suspecting that the gr 
and fire-irons restored the directive power, and not the heat 
Though Middleton was not, perhaps, the officer best qualifie! it 
conducting a voyage of discovery, yet it is evident, from Capt’ 
Parry’s examination of the ground previously occupied by hi" 
that justice has not been done to his memory ; which, howeve!, ! 

following testimony ought to rescue from farther obliquy. 
‘From our place of observation on shore, we had a distinct vi" 
of Cape Hope, which is high and bluff, as well as of the jand to' 
eastward of it, running towards Beach Point, which becomes lov 
as described by Captain Middleton. Indeed the whole accout 
has given of this bay with the exception of its geographical Mr 
tion, is in general very acurate, particularly in the appearance! 
lands, their relative situation, and in the nature and depth 0 L 
soundings. With respect to the Frozen Strait through which * 
passed with less difficulty than usual in the navigation of those 
—thus, for the first time, determining by actual examination the™ 
sularity of that portion of land, which, by anticipation, has |% 
been called Southampton Island,—there can be little doubt th! the 
account Riddleton has given of its appearance as seen from + 
Frigid, is in the main a faithful one. In that view it would seem” 
ts tes on 

















* This discovery is due to Mr. Peter Barlow, of the Royal Mil 
tary Academy at Woolwich, and has been proved by the xp 
ments and observations of Lieutenant Foster, in various parts of \ ' 
Pacific, and to the northward of Spitzbergen. A table for the P ‘ 
cing of the ceytre of the plate in its proper position, according tom 
quantities of deviation, er the ship’s attraction in every posit!” , 
her head, is preparing by Mr. Barlow. If any one should a 
the efficacy of this simple contrivance, he has only to tim te 
round with and without the iron plate, and in one casebeW"” 
no deviation; in the other, whatever amount the ship my ; 
The Theory of the plate neutralizing the ship's deviation 16 ° : 
enough; but it is not so easy to account for the prevention ° 
needle s sluggishness, nor do we believe it was once imagine 





existence, he must be under the necessity of pursuing a route round 


by the discoverer, that such an effect would have been produce? 
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be “ almost full of iong small islands ;” nor is there any improba- 
bility of its haya, beea, et the time of his visit, covered with ice, 
which mgt apyear to be “fast to both shores,’ presenting to a per- 

son sosituated a nopeless prspett of penetrating through it to the 

northward. Above al!, the accuracy of Captain Middleton is ma- 

nifesi apon the pot most streuuously argued against him by Mr. 

Dobbs; for our suvsequent experience nus not left the smallest 
doubt of Repulse Bay, aod the northern part of the Welcome being 
filled by a rapid tide flowing inty it from the eastward, through the 

Frozen Stra. —p. 54. 

Having now got fairly hold ot thy American continent, the main 
object of the voyage may be said to pave commenced, on the 22d 
of August, 1821, just under the Arctic circle; a period at which, 
we may observe, tie expedition might, with all imaginable ease, 
have been as far advanced as Copper Jiine river, on the supposition 
of a passage existing through Prince Regent's Inlet, and that its 
route had beea up Wavis’s, imstead of Hadson’s Strait. The ob- 
structious and diificulties to be encountered were, however, on the 
setting out of the -xpedition, as little known as the geography of 
this part of the coast of America, aiong the line of which Captain 
Parry was directed to keep m proceeding to the northward, and to 
examine every beud or inlet which might appear likely to afford a 
practicable passage to the westward, In fulfilling this part of his 
instructions, we may veuture to say, that, since the voyage of Van- 
couver clong the northwestero coast oi America, never was a line of 
unknow. coast explored with more indefatigable zeal and persever- 
ance, or with more minuteness, under the most appalling diflicul- 
ties, than that which extends from Repulse Bay, in a southeastern 
direction, to the poiot where it again turns to the northward, has 
been examined by Parry, Lyon, aud the other officers of the two 
ships—sometimes in the ships themselves, aud when these could no 
longer with safety advauce farther, in their boats, for several succes- 
sive days and nights, in the most inclement weather. 
lf, indeed, the difficulty and danger to the ships had been consi- 

derable in passing up the southern side of Frozen Strait, they were 
tenfold greater in returning down the northern or continental side ; 
where the tides were so strong, and the eddies so frequent and vio- 
lent, whirling round large masses of ice, sometimes in opposite di- 
rections, that it is quite wonderful how either of the ships escaped. 
Captain Parry observes, after having drifted through one of the nar- 
row channels formed between an island and the main, that * had the 
ships taken the ground with so rapid and considerable a fall of tide, 
and with so much heavy ice harried along by it, I do not know what 
human effort could have saved them from almost immediate wreck. 
By carrying a press of canvass, however, we succeeded in forcing 
through the ice, but the Fury was twiced turned completely round 
by eddies, and her sails brought aback against the helm; in conse- 
quence of which she gathered such fresh stern-way against several 
heavy floe-pieces, that I apprehended some serious injury to the 


_ stern-post and rudder, if not to the whole frame of the ship. 


We doubt if the annals of navigation furnish an instance of diffi- 
culties to be grappled with, and dangers so frequent and long con- 
tinued, as occurred from the first entrance of the Frozen Strait, till 
finally getting out of it. Nor was thisall: slow as their progress 
had hitherto been, they had the mortification, on the second of Se p- 
tember, to be driven back to the same spot where they had been a 
full month before. Nothing could be more disheartening at this 
advanced period of the short season of navigation; but it did not in 
the least abate their exertions. 

From the 6th September to the end of that month, the whole o 
time was employed in examining several deep inlets into the conti- 
nent, and ascertaining the continuity of land round each of them 
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in which arduous service Capt. Parry does not appear to have spared 
himself, being out on one occasion eight days and nights mm the boats, 
and nine days on another. ‘These large inlets are laid down on the 
charts under the names of Lyon’s Inlet, Hoppner’s Inlet, Gore Bay, 
Ross’ Bay, besides a number of coves and creeks, all of which were 
minutely examined to their respective terminations, so that the ex- 
tent of coast newly discovered and explored, appears to amount to 
more than two hundred leagues, 

On the Ist October just as they had completed the examination of 
the several inlets of the continent, unequivocal symptoms of winter 
setting in were but too appurent. 


On the 8th October the thermometer stood at zero, and the sea 
was covered with* young ice.’ 
All these circumstances pointed out the expediency of immedi- 
ately placing the ships in the hest security that could be found tor 
them during the winter. A small island lying off the point where 
the continent begins to trend to the northward was found to afford 
at its southern side, good anchorage ; and having here suffered the 
ships to be frozen up, they gave to it the name of Winter Isiand. 

At Winter Island, Captain Parry met a very suitable Eskimaux 
woman, who was no less celebrated among her own countrymen, 
than with our voyagers, for traits of mental superiority. But the 
superior intelligence of this extraordinary woman was perhaps most 
conspicuous in the readiness with which she was made to compre- 
hend the man»er of laying down, on paper the geographical outline 
of that part of the coast of America she was acquainted with, and 
the neighbouring islands, so as to construct a chart. At first it was 
found difficult to make her comprehend what was meant ; but when 
Capt. Parry had discovered that the Eskimaux were already ac- 
quainted with the four cardinal points of the compass, for which 
they have appropriate names, he drew them on a sheet of paper, to- 
gether with that portion of the coast just discovered, which was op- 
posite to Winter Island where they then were, and of course well 
known to her, Having done this, he says— 

‘ We desired her to complete the rest, and to do it mikkee (small,) 
when, with a countenance of the most grave attention and peculiar 
intelligence, she drew the coast of the continent beyond her own 
country, as lying nearly north from Wister Island. ‘The most im- 
portant part still remained, and it would have amused an uncon- 
cerned looker-on to have observed the anxiety and suspense depict- 
ed on the countenances of our part of the group, till this was accom- 
plished, for, never were the tracings of a pencil watched with more 
eager solicitue. Our surprise and satisfaction may therefore, in 
some degree, be imagined when, without ‘taking it from the paper, 
lligliuk brought the continent«l coast short round to the westward, 
and afterwards tothe S. S. W., so as to come within three or four 
days journey of Repulse Bay. The country thus situated upon the 
shores of the Western or Polar Sea is called Akkoolee, and is inha- 
bited by numerous Eskimaux; and half way between that coast 
and Repulse Bay Iigliuk drew a lake of considerable size, having 
small streams running from it to the sea on each side. To this lake 
her countrymen are annually in the habit of resorting during the 
summer,andcatching there large fish of the salmon kind, while on the 
banks are found abundance of rein-deer. To the westward of Ak- 
koolee, as far as they can see from the hills, which she described as 
high ones, nothing can be distinguished but one wide-extended sea. 
Being desirous of seeing whether Iligliuk would interfere with Wa- 
ger River, as we know it to exist, I requested her to continue the 
coast line to the southward of Akkoolee, when she immediately 
dropped the pencii, and said she knew no more about it.’ 





Captain Parry now recollected that, when at the head of Lyon 
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sky, resembling the ice-blink, and noticed it to Mr. Ross: and that 
this gentleman, together with Mr. Bushman, on ascendin F 


ga higher 
hill, had seen a great deal of water to the W.N, W., with islands 


and caper, These appearances, at the time, were considered to be 
chains of lakes, common to this part of America; but, on examining 
lighuk’s chart, Captain Parry had not a doubt remaining on hus 
mind that they were, in fact, a part of the Polar Sea, which, as they 
afterwards discovered, runs down behind Kepulse Bay, and proba- 
bly not more than a day’s journey fromit. The Eskimaux, after 
this, in stating the distance, called it thren seniks, (sleeps); bui the 
length of their sleeps is measured by time and not distauce, and the 
longest of them is generally short. The party that leit Winter 
Island on a journey to the northward were overtaken by the ships in 
one day’s saiing, at a spot on the coast which had cost them forty 
sleeps to reach.* 

Nothing could be more gratifying than the intelligence which was 
thus communicated by the female chart-maker, and which they had 
every reavon implicitly to trust; for as that part which described 
the coast they had examined was perfectly correct, it was but fair 
to believe the rest was equaily so, particularly as [igliuk was a na- 
tive of the more northern parts. “ Other charts were now drawn by 
other Eskimaux, without any concert with one another; and it is 
surprising how very nearly they were found to agree. And, indeed, 
from this time, our voyagers received various points of iniormation 
irom these people, and particularly from Hligliuk; all of which were 
subsequently confirmed on their progress to the northward —sueh as 
the nature of the strait communicating with the Polar sea; the ou- 
merous islands; the walrusses and other animals, which they would 
meet with. 

At the close of the month of May it became a matter of general 
observation, and of course of general regret, how few symptoms of 
thawing had yet appeared; and it was impossible not to recollect 
that Melville Islarid had, on the same day two years before, advanced 
full as far in throwing off its winter s covering; that before this 
time, at the latter station, they had exjerienced several hours of hard 
rain; and that, in consequence, the ice around, Melville Island had 
assumed a green appearance, while at Winter Island it remained 
perfectly white. Another comparison was made between the two 
winter-quarters, The first flower oi the sarifraga oppovitifulia was 
brought on board as a matter of curiosity on the 9ti June, which 
was one day later than it had made its appearance at Melville Island. 
Again, in the middle of June, a few gallons of water were collected 
from some little pools, while, at the same date, at Melviile Island, 
the ravines were beginning to be dangerous to pass, and were actu- 
ally impassable during the third week in June; yet Winter Island 
is situated in lat. 664 veg. or 84 deg. south of Melville Islaud, which 
lies in lat. 74}. The lowest temperature at Melville Island was 55, 
at Winter Isiand, 40. 








* On turning to Smith and Moore’s account of their examination 
of the Wager River, about the middle of last century, we perceive 
that when they were near the head of that inlet, they observed ‘rom 
the hills what they considered to be a chain of lakes to the nort‘.cas/; 
but which were unquestionably the ice and water of the Polar Sea, 
the distance across the isthmus from that inlet being not more than, 
and probably not so much as, that from Repulse Bay. The account 
given by the lieutenant and master of Middleton’s ship, is still more 
decisive. They ‘saw to the northward a large collection of water, 
in which were several island and high mountainous land on both 
sides of it, the west side having many bluff points and broken land,’ 
which was in fact the northern coast of America. 














Inlet, he had observed, from a high hill, a brightness in the western 


MAP OF THE POLAR SEA AND RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


From the Original Map as drawn by Captain Lyon and published in Captain Parry’s Journal. 

















The shaded lines, mark the extent of the country actually explor- 
by Europeans. The dotted lines, denote the unexplored 


Coast, as it is supposed to exist. 


The shaded line of coast on the east side of Melville Peninsula, 
from Repulse Bay to the Strait of the Fury and Hecla, comprizes 
overies of Captain Parry, during his last voyage —Captain 

P. passed the first winter at Winter-Island, and the second at Igloo- 
‘ik, (omitted in the map) @ small island in the above named strait. 
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The Strait of the Fury and Hecla, is unquestionably the main 
channel to the Polar Sea. It was here that Capt. Parry’s progress 


was arrested by ice, after having penetrated abut half way through 
it. Land expeditions were then pushed over to the other extremity 
of the Strait, which was found to terminate in too Capes, and were 
named (though the names were accidentally omitted by artist), 
Cape Hollowell to the North, and Cape Englefield on the South. 
Beyond these the Polar Sea was visible, 








The shaded line of coast North and South, from the mouth of 
Lancaster Sound to Melville Island, embrace the discoveries of Capt. 
%, 
. "The shaded Tine from the mouth of Copper Mine River to Point 
Turnagain, on the north margin of the American continent, was tra- 
versed by Capt. Franklin, about three years ago, 
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ving nearly completed the ninth month at Winter Island, on the shores; and where a fresh formation had already commenced, 
the 2d July the ships, partly by the exertions of the men in sawing which there was but too much reason to believe would prove a per- 
the ive, and partly by the wind drifting from the land, finally effect-' manent one. It has been seen by what gradual steps our information 
ed their escape; doubled the southeast point of this part of Ameri- | was obtained respecting the strait now before us, how frequent were 
ca, and stood to the northward up Fox's Channel ; keeping the coast | the delays, and how insurmountable the obtacles we had to encoun- 
of the continent, as directed by their instructions, close on board, and | ter; and, though no account, however detailed, can convey an ade- 
sailing in a channel of water from three or four hundred yards to | quate idea of the anxiety with which each scrap of information was 
two miles in width. The shore, in most places, was lined with old | sought after and received, or the daily and hourly mortification at- 
ice, while to seaward large floes and masses were observed in violent tendant on each fresh delay, the foregoing narrative is, perhaps, suf- 
motion, being acted upon by the wind, currents, and tides. By these ' ficient to show that it was not without considerable mental solici- 
agents, in so confined a channel, one of the ships was swept against | tude, as well as physical exertion, that we had effected even thus far 
the other; ‘and after some grinding and squeezing,’ says Capt. Par- | our passage to the westward. In proportion to the labour and dis- 
ry, ‘we considered ourselves to have escaped very well with the loss | appointments which the attainment of this object had cost us, was 
of one of the Hecla’s boats, which was torn to pieces by the Fury’s| the reluctance | felt in admitting even a thought of its abandonment ; 
anchor.’ On the turn of the tide, however, when oth it and the! and as long as the weather continued open, I always ventured to 
current set to the southward, the whole of the navigable channel, | cherish a belief that some favourable alteration might yet occur.— 
through which the ships were slowly working their way, was almost | Now, however, that the frost was hourly at work in re-connecting, 





The lowest degree of temperature experienced in their winter, 


immediately filled by a vast body of drift ice. The Hecla, envelop- 
ed in the great mass, broke adrift after losing seven hawsers. 


The Fury had almost as narrow an escape as the Hecla. 


In addition to the danger which threatened to crush. and over- 
whelm the ships among these tremendous masses of ice, thus thrown 
into viglent motion, was the chance of being beset in the midst of the 
floes, and in that helpless state swept away with the flood-tide and 
current to the southward, and drifted back again to Southampton 
Island, as had happened to them before, end thus again would the 
jabour of weeks be inevitably lost. By the 12th of July, however, 
after long and unremitting perseverance, and by taking advantage 
of every opening and breeze of wind to move the ships to the north- 
ward, they had reached the latitude of 67 deg. 18 min., opposite to 
a considerable opening in the land, out of which a strong current 
was observed to set into the sea. It had not the least appearance of 
a passage; but as it afforded a security against any ice coming in, 
Capt. Parry determined to anchor as near it a8 possible, and to ex- 
amine what he justly supposed to bea fresh-water river. It would 
appear that the polar, like the torrid regions, have their Oases to re- 
lieve the dreary monotony of the surrounding wastes. Here Cap- 
tains Parry and Lyon landed, and hauling the boats a-shore, ram- 
bled up the river a few miles, and discovered a magnificent cataract 
of 90 feet perpendicular fall. The country around was beautiful; 
and he called the river Barrow river. 


On the following day they had an unobstructed run of 50 miles; 
‘an event of no trifling importance,’ as Capt. Parry says, ‘in this te- 
dious and uncertain navigation.’ About this place their Eskimaux 
‘riends had prepared them for meeting with vast numbers of the 
walrus, or sea-horse, and accordingly they fell in with such a multi- 
tude of these animals, as, in Capt. Parry's opinion, were probably 
not to be seen in any other part of the world. They were lying in 
jarge herds on the loose pieces of drift ice, huddled upon one anoth- 
er, from twelve to thirty ina group. They were not in the least 
ivightened by the people getting upon the same piece of ice with 
themselves; but when approached close, they began to show an ev- 
Ment disposition to give battle. From the prodigious numbers of 
these creatures, and other circumstances, our navigators were now 
certain that the name of the two islands, Amitioke and Ooglit, as 
Aaid down in the chart of [ligliuk, and the other Eskimaux, were in 
their proper positions, and they therefore proceeded with great con- 
fidence to the spot beyond them, where the passage that was to con- 
duct them into the Polar Sea was also laid down. This passage they 
speedily recognized 1a its proper place; and congratulated them- 


by numberless links, the “ older”? masses, whose partial separation 
had lately excited our hopes, it seemed scarcely reasonable any long- , 
er to entertain an expectation of such a change as could essentially 
promote our ultimate object. Had we, indeed, succeeded in getting 


obstacles of these seas to contend with, I gould not have had a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in continuing to push on to the last hour of the 
navigable season; taking our chance, as usual, of then finding a 
place of security for our winter quarters, But the prospect now be- 
fore us offering no such encouragement, it appeared more prudent to | 
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| quarters at Igloolik was 45 deg. below zerg, in the month of Jany. 
‘ary; and the mean comparative temperatures of the six month: 

noe Gears to March, inclusive, of the three winter stations, wa, 
as follows :— 


At Winter Island, __. lat. 66 1-2 deg.—11.7 deg. 
At Igloolik, lat. 69 1-3 deg.—18.3 deg. 
At Melville Island, lat. 743-4 deg.—24 deg. 

Captain Parry having caused ay many stores and provisions to j, 
removed, in the course of the witer, out of the Hecla, as she could 
spare, so as to leave sufficient fo her voyage to England, now te, 
solved to prosecute his furthe* discoveries in the Fury alone; byt 
| —fortunately we must say, « few days previous to their liberation, 
| several slight but unequirocal cases of scurvy were reported by Mr. 
_ Edwards, the surgeon, in the early part of the spring most of the 
‘officers had experienced slight attacks of this insidous disease, which 
however, readily gave way to lemon-juice, but the men had hither. 





‘to escaped; now, however, the disease again made its appearance 


among several of the officers who had recovered from its former at. 


‘tacks, and four or five of the Fury’s men were also affected. —Th, 


: thing h d also in the Hecla, 
fairly through the strait, and then found no more than the ordinary | same thing happened also in 


“That aship’s company,’ says Captain Parry, ‘ should begin t, 


| evince symptoms of scurvey, after twenty seven months entire de. 
| pendence upon the resources contained within their ship, (an ex. 


periment hitherto unknown perhaps in the annals of navigation, 
even for one-fourth part of that period) could scarcely indeed be » 
subject of wonder, though it was at this particular time a matter oj 


regulate our proceedings according to existing circumstances, and | very sincere regret.’ 


rather to moderate our views for the present, than by an ill-timed | 


perseverance to interfere with our hopes for the future.’ 
A few days more decided what was to be done—the young ice had 


assumed that consistency which baffles all attempts to operate upon | 


it— too thick,’ saysCapt. Parry, ‘ to allow a ship to be forced through 


it; too tough for regular sawing, and yet dangerous for men to walk | 
‘ To get a boat,’ he adds, ‘her own length through it would | 


upon.’ 


occupy a dozen men a quarter of an hour; and, after all, without | 
being able to make a channel for the ship.’ Under such circum-; 


for | 
{ 


stances, it was obvious that no time was to be lost in looking out 
the best winter quarters that the neighbouring is!ands would afford ; 
but it was not till after many dark and stormy days were spent at 


sea.among the floating ice, and the loss of several anchors, that they | 


succeeded in bringing the ships into their destined births, at the Isl- 
and of [gloolik, on the 30th of October, after employing the men for 
several days in the arduous task of cutting a’canal through the ice 

‘The whole length of the canal was four thousand three hundred 
and forty-three feet; the thickness of the ice in the level and regu- 
lar parts being from twelve to fourteen inches, but in many places, 
where a separation had occurred, amounting to several feet. I can- 
not sufficiently do justice to the cheerful alacrity with which the 
men continued this laborious work during thirteen days, the ther- 
mometer being frequently at sero, and once as low as 9 deg. in that 
interval. It was satisfactory, moreover, to find that, in the perform- 
ance of this, not a single addition had been made to the sick list of 
either ship, except by the accident of one man’s falling into the ca- 
nal, and who returned to his duty a day or two afterwards.’ 

Capt. Parry’s reflections on this occasion are both just and natu- 
ral; and the expedient to which he at once determined to resort 
speaks volumes as tohis resolute and enterprising character; though 
we can by no means approve of what appears to us little less than a 
desperate measure, productive of no real benefit to the object in 
view, and likely to be attended with fatal results: with this view of 





selves at being at the very threshold of the door that was to open a 
‘way to the final success of their enterprize :—we may therefore ima- 
gine the mortification which succeeded, when it was perceived that 
an unbroken sheet of ice extended completely across the mouth of 
the strait, from the northern to the southern land; and this too, at 
so advanced a period as the middle of July. The disappointment 
decame the more serious on finding from the nature of the ice which 
formed the impediment, that it bore evident marks of being a floe 
‘which had long been attached to the land on every side; and it was 
besides so level and continuous as to convince tliem that it had suf- 
fered no disruption in the course of that season. 


To enter into the details of the unwearied endeavours to push to 
she westward through this frozen passage; the scarcely perceptible 
progress made by the partial and occasional fragments of ice that 
separated from the main body ; the anxiety with which every such 
breaking off was watched ; and the final repulse of the ships before 
they reached the middle of the strait, where it was hermetically 





sealed by the ice and three islands, among which it was closely jam- 
med by a perpetual current from the westward, would take up more | 
space than we can afford: suffice it to say, that, from the time of 
their first arrival before it, until frozen into their winter quarters, 
they had struggled to make way for sixty-five days; during which 
the whole distance they had advanced to the westward in the strait 
‘was about forty miles: of this period, however, twenty-five days had 
‘been spent close to the edge of the ice in the narrows, watching with 
intense anxiety for every piece that separated from the main floe, 
and took its departure to the eastward. 

From the moment of their arrival before ihe mouth of the strait, 
their exertions, as we have said, were incessant, not only to force 





the ships to the westward, but to ascertain with precision the geo- 
graphical position and features of this northern extremity of Ameri- | 
«a, and of the numerous islands and rocky inlets in the neighbour- 
hood, by whieh the passage seemed to be guarded. Capt. Lyon had 
accompanied an Eskimaux to a salmon fishery up a large inlet a lit- 
tle to the southward of the strait, but from the thick and inclement | 
weather, he was unable to point out its exact direction, and return- | 
ed without reaching its extreme westerly termination. It was there- 
fore deemed possible that it might be a second strait communicating 
with the Poler Sea. To ascertain whether this was the fact or not, | 
seems to have given Capt. Parry considerable uneasiness; it might 
not only be a second passage, but an open one; and ‘stopped,’ says 
lie, ‘as we had now been, at the very threshold of the northwest 
passage for nearly four weeks, without advancing twice as many 
miles to the westward, suspense at such a crisis was scarcely the less 
painful because we knew it to be inevitable.’ As he felt it his duty 
to pass no opening that held out the least chance of a passage, with- 
out determining that point. he sent out repeated parties to explore 
it, but without success; till at length he himself effected it, but not 
without difficulty, having traced it into the American continent un- 
ti he found enly a few feet depth of water, and rounded its extreme 
end. This opening is named on the chart, Hooper’s Inlet. 

When the 17th of September had arrived, it was ebserved with 
pain that the ice of the preceding year’s formation was not yet de- 
tached from the shore, while a fresh formation had already com- 
menced. This prospect was not a little discouraging—but we leave 
Capt. Parry to describe it. 

* Appearances had now become so much against our making any 
further progress this season, as to render it a matter of very serious 
consideration whether we ought to risk being shut up during the 
winter, in the middle of the strait, where, from whatever cause it 
might procecd, the last year’s ice was not yet wholly detached from 
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the subject, we cannot lament the cause which put an end to the 
project. : 

* Flattering as our prospects appeared at the commencement of the 
past summer, our efforts had certainly not been attended with a pro- 
portionate degree of success; and little satisfaction remained to us 
at the close of the season, but the consciousness of having left no 
means within our reach untried, that could in any way promote our 
object. It required, indeed, but a single glance at the chart to per- 
ceive, that whatever the last summer’s navigation had added to our 
geographical knowledge of the eastern coast of America, and its ad- 
jacent lands, very little had in reality been effected in furtherance 
of the Northwest Passage. Even the actual discovery of the desired 
outlet into [from] the Polar Sea, had been of no practical benefit in 
the prosecution of our enterprize; for we had only discovered this 
channel to find it impassable, and to see the barriers of nature im- 
penetrably closed against us, to the utmost limits of the navigable 
season.’ ; 

Captain Parry at this time formed the determination to despatch 
the Hecla to England in the Spring, taking from her twelve months’ 
provision and fuel for his own ship, and then to prosecute the disco- 
very alone; a project, afterwards abandoned in consequence of the 
scurvy making its appearance. 

Being now fairly fixed in their second winter-quarters, they set 
about making such arrangements as experience had taught them 
would add considerably to their comforts. Instructed by the Eski- 
maux, Captain Parry caused a wall of snow twelve feet high to be 
thrown up round the Fury, at the distance of twenty yards from 
her, ‘ forming a large square like that of a farm yard’, by which the 
snow-drift was kept out, and a good sheltered walk afforded against 
every wind; and by it was also prevented, in some measure, the 
abstraction of heat from the ship, which was found to be very con- 
siderable in high winds. The distance between the two ships was 
too great to allow of the continuance of theatrical entertainments, 
which in fact, had with other occupations, in a great degree lost 
their interest with their novelty; the want of these however, was 
amply compensated by the almost daily visits of the Eskimaux, 
which afforded both to officers and men ‘a fund of constant variety 
and never failing amusement, that,’ says Captain Parry, ‘no resour- 
ces of our own could possibly have furnished.’ The men, howe- 
ver, were too well aware of the adyantages which they had derived 
from the schools, not to be desirouswof their re-establishment ; this 
was accordingly done and they continued to be attended regularly for 
the six succeeding months. i } 

Any abstract that we could give of the various exploring parties 
sent out during their long imprisonment at Igloolik, would convey 
but a very inadequate notion of the strenuous exertions made both 
by the officers and men in obtaining geographical information, and 
collecting subjects of natural history ; as well as of the various as- 
tromical, hydrographical, and atmospherical observations and phe- 
nomena: we pass on, therefore, to the 1st of August, 1823, on which 
day, as Captain Parry observes, ‘incredible as it may appear, the 
ships were as securely confined in the ice asin the middle of winter, 
except that a pool of water about twice their own length in diame- 
ter was now open around them.’ ‘I determined, therefore,’ he adds, 
‘notwithstanding the apparent hopelessness of sawing our way 
through four or five miles of ice, to begin that laborious -process.’ 
In three days, however, after excessive fatigue and constant toil, a 
broad canal 1,100 yards in length was effected; by means of which, 
assisted by a natural disruption of the fioe, the Fury was liberated, 
and got into open water on the 8th of August, and on the 12th was 
followed by the Hecla. 


We have already expressed a contrary opinion; we look upon 


this visitation, at the time it occurred, as a most unfortunate circum. 


| stance, as # is quite clear from some very sensible observations of 
|Mr. Edwards, that another winter, in a single ship, might hay 
| proved fatal, perhaps, to every officer and man. 

‘ It is not necessnry,’ he says, ‘that I should dwell on the altered 
circumstances in which the crew would then be placed, as they are 
such as you must long ago have foreseen and weighed. [ allude to 
the increase of labour and exposure resulting from the separation of 
the vessels, the privation of many salutary occupations, mental and 
| corporeal, attending their union, and J may add, at this late period 
, of the season, the hopelessness of the success of the ensuing naviga- 
tion being such as to excite feelings sufficiently lively to counteract 
those depressing causes. It is impossible, in fact, to reflect on the 
subject and not to apprehend a less favourable result than might be 
expected under the preceding conditions.’ 

This opinion, backed by that of Capt. Lyon, satisfied Captain 
Parry of the inexpediency of the attempt, and determined him to 
make the best of his way home. 

‘ Under such circumstances [ no longer considered it prudent’or jus- 
| tifiable, upon the slender chance of eventual success now before us, 
to risk the safety of the officers and men committed to my charge, 
and whom it was now my first wish to re-conduct in good health to 
.sheir country and their friends.’ 

Having taken this determination, the ships’ heads were turned to 
the southward on the 12th’of August ; and in the course of two days, 
on account of the wind failing them, were completely enveloped in 
ice, and along with it carried away to the southward, by that per- 
petual current which sets down Fox’s Channel; when, on the 30th, 
they found themselves close to their old quarters off Winter-Island. 

‘Thus had we, (says Captain Parry,) in a most singular manner, 
once more arrived at our old winter-quarters, with scarcely a single 
successful exertion on our parts towards effecting that object. The 
distance from Ooglit to our present station was about one hundred! 
and sixty miles along the qoast. Of this we had never sailed above 
forty, the rest of the distance having been accomplished while we 
were immoveably beset, by mere drifting. The. interval thus em- 
ployed having been barely eight days, gives an average drift to th 
southward of above fifteen miles per day.’ 

Nor did the drift ice stop here. It whirled them past the island 
towards Lyon’s Inlet, half way up which the Fury was driven, with- 
out the possibility of stopping her, and left at the mercy of the icc 
and currents, among rocks and dangerous shoals, while the Heel 
was in no better plight; and thus they continued to be driven abou‘ 
for ten or twelve days. Nor was this all; the season was so far ad- 
vanced that a considerable degree of frost took place nightly ; and, 
says Captain Parry, ‘ we began to consider it not tmprobable tha! 
we might yet be detained for another winter.’ On the 17th of Sep- 
tember, however, a good strong westerly breeze forced them out to 
the eastward, and allowed them once more to shape a course in a per- 
fectly opensea. ‘* We then finally’ (Captain Parry observes) ‘ made 
our escape from the ice, after having been almost immoveably be- 
set in it for twenty-four days out of the last twenty-six, in the course 
of which time the ships had been taken over no less than one hun- 
dred and forty leagues of ground, generally very close to the shore, 
and always unable to do any thing towards effecting their escape 
from danger.’ We may well imagine their feelings at being thusset 
free from a long, dreary, and helpless state of entanglement, and 
with what delight the seamen imprisoned as they had been for s° 
many months, ‘ in thrilling regions of thick-ribb'd ice,’ now once 
more on their own element, would listen to the shrill whistle 
‘which doth order give 
To sounds confus'd, and mark the threaded sails, 

Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’'d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge.’ 


From this time, in fact, they saw no more ice, but were allowed 
to make their way down the Straits and across the Atlantic, will! 
fresh breezes and flowing sails : they reached Lerwick, in the Shet- 


| 





trace of civilized man that they had seen for seven and twenty 
months, 

Captain Parry arrived at the Admiralty on the 18th of October, 
and the ships at Deptford a few days afterwards; the officers and 
crews all in high health ; having lost, however, in the course of the 
voyage, five men, three by sickness, one of previous disease, and one 
killed, out of the two crews composed of 118 men. 

The information gained by this voyage has finally settled the 
Northeastern termination of the continent of America, and the com~ 
munication round it with the Polar Sea, though an impassible one 
by ships. » The latitude of that point is 69 deg. 41 min. N. longitude 
82 deg. 35 min. W. It is the extremity of a narrow peninels 
(named by Captain Parry, Melville Peninsula,) which stretches ou 
from the general line of the continent like a great bastion, and is 
connected with it by a crooked isthmus, which might with propre 
ty be called the isthmus of Little Darien. The length of the 
rowest part of the strait, which Captain Parry has named the * pe 
of the Fury and Hecla,’ is three miles in the direction of E. by 
and W. by N. it is two miles across, and nearly uuiform in its W? 
the whole way. The length, which is the width of the Capt. 
is about sixty geographical miles.—The land tothe northward Us i 
Parry has named Cockburn Island, round the northern extremity 
which the Esquimaux said there was a passage, but none 





land Islands, on the 10th of October, where they enjoyed the ‘ first 
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could say that it was navigable. This island must either extend to 


Barrow’s Strait, or very near it. 


of the seas and lands within the Arctic regions; and if it 
has not, as Captain Parry observes, and as we set out with saying, 
discovered the route by which the Northwest Passage may be ef- 
fected, it has at least clearly pointed out that by which it cannot.— 
{t has proved the total inutility of any further attempt up Hudson’s 


knowledge 


Strait, and along the eastern coast of America up Fox’s Channel ; , 


navigation of which is, perhaps, the most dangerous, difficult and 
tieertaie, of any other of equal extent, in the seas within the Arc- 
ic regions. : 4 
“ The chief cause of these difficulties is now sufficiently obvious.— 
We know that our old navigators invariably found a strong current 
cetting down the channel, called the Welcome, along the coast of 
America, into Hudson’s Bay ; from thence through the Strait to the 
westward, carrying with it whole ‘fields of ice, together with those 
immense masses known by the name of ice-bergs, conveying them 
along the coast of Labrador, across the banks of N ewfoundland and 
the tail of the gulph stream, from thence to the southward, in the 
teeth of that stream, and never quitting the American side of the 


Atlantic, though westerly gales of wind are almost as constant as the | 


gulph stream. Where then originates this perpetual motion of the 
sea to the southward? certainly not in Baffin’s Bay, where no c:r- 
rent was found to exist; nor in Hudson's Bay, into which it is pour- 
ed down from the northward ;—nor in Lancaster Sound, where lit- 
tle or none was found ; it can only therefore originate in some open 
sea to the rd. The first discoverers seem to have been aware 
of this, and concluded that it flowed round the northeast point of 
America, which they imagined was not far distant from the Wel- 
come, and accordingly their endeavours were directed, but in vain, 
to discover that point. Captain Parry has now ascertained it; and 
with it the important fact, that a perpetual current sets through the 
strait which divides the continent from a large island to the north- 
ward of it—so strong that it brings with it out of the Polat Sea, and 
wedges into the strait, such immense fields of ice as to render a pas- 
sage through the strait utterly hopeless; for no sooner does a dis- 
ruption (sometimes of a square mile or more in extent) take plage 
at the eastern entrance, than its place is immediately supplied with 
an equal extent from the field to the westward. 

The question then that naturally occurs is, from whenee does the 
Polar Sea, surrounded as it is by land, receive a sufficient supply of 
‘water, to provide for the perpetual discharge that takes place 
through the Strait of the Fury and Hecla? It cannot be from 
the torrents of melted ice and snow in the sea and surrounding 
shores and Islands, which a pleasing but not very profound French 
writer thought sufficient to explain the ebbing and flowing of the 
tides: Cant. Franklin saw no such torrents ; indeed:so small is the 
quantity of moisture in the atmosphere in high latitudes, that it 
scarcely ever rains ; no snow fell at Melville island during a whole 
winter, and the spicule which floated in the air, lay on the ground 
vot more than four inches ; at Winter Island, perhaps eight inches, 
not a third part of the quantity which frequently falls ‘n many parts 
of Great Britain, nor, perhaps, a <ixth of that on the continent: yet 
it would be absurd to suppore that the North Sea or St. George’s 
channel was ever swelled by the me!';: gofsnow. Neither can it be 
from the melting of ice on the Polar Sea ; for that would diminish 
instead of increasing the bulk of water, by the contraction of its di- 
mensions when in a fluid state; we might just as well suppose that 
a piece of ice p!aced in a basin of water would by melting cause the 
water to run over the edges. We might also ask why this melting 
cf tiie ice produced a current out of the Polar Sea, on one side of 
America, and info it on the other? The current must, therefore, 


crignate out of the limits of the Polar Sea, which we always thought | 5# 


was the case, and in fact. has now been proved to be sc. 

From the great quantities of drift-wood found on the shores of the 
Aleutian Islands’ generally the growth of more southern climates, 
from its abundance on both shores of America and Asia, still higher 
up, and from so much of it being intermixed in the ice of Behring’s 
Strait as to supply Capt. Cook’s ships with fire-wood, we conclude 
that the waters of the Pacific flow into the Polar Sea through Beh- 
rine’s Strait. That this is literally the fact has been corroborated 
by Kotzebue, whd, in his late voyage, found a constant eurrent set- 
ting up the Strait at the rate of two and three miles an hour, that on 
tlie Asiatic side, after passing the Strait, turning round to the west- 
ward towards the Northeast cape, and that on the American side, 
round Icy Cape to the eastward. The same fact has since been ex- 
perienced by two Russian corvettes, which found the current setting 
so strongly to the eastward as to occasion some alarm lest they should 
not be able to return.* Proceeding along the northern coast of 
America to Hearne’s river, we have the testimony of Capt. Frank- 
lin that the same kind of drift-wood was deposited on the western 
shores of jutting headlands from thence to Cape Turnagain; and we 
lave now the authority of the Eskimaux, whom Capt. Parry con- 
siders as fully worthy of credit, that a considerable part of the:r sup- 
ply of wood for sledges, boats, bows; and other implements is re- 
reived from Akkoolee on the western shore of Melville peninsula 
behind Repulse Bay. These are unequivocal proofs ofa current 
Setting easterly from the Pacific along the northern shore of Ameri- 
ca. But we can trace it still farther into the Atlantic. Being jm- 
peded in its course in this en] de sac, behind the isthmus of Melvillé 
Peninsula, it is necessarily turned to the northward along the west- 
ern shore of the latter, till finding an outlet by the Strait of the Hec- 
ln and Fury, it rushes through, beneath the ice, with which, as we 
have seen, the Strait is hermetically sealed, at the rate of four miles 
an hour, carrying with it,down Fox’s Channel, large fields, floes, 
and detached masses of ice to the southward; and making, together 
With a flood tide of eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, in the 
same direction, the navigation up that channel so hazardous and ha- 
rassing as it was found by the late expe:lition, and which renders all 
future attempts by the same route hopeless and therefore unadvisa- 
ble. From Fox’s Channel it sweeps along both sides of Southamp- 
ton Island, round Hudsons’s Bay, and through the Strait, down the 
Coast of Labrador, and, as we have already seen, across the banks of 
Newfoun lland into the Atlantic. 

Some vague information was received from the Eskimaux of 
another straitto the northward of Cockburn Island, but it could not 


* The following copy of a Note written at Petersburgh, puts this 
beyond a doubt. . 
‘Commodore Krusenstern has the honour to present his respects 
to Sir Charles Bagot, and to inform him that he has seen the com- 
mander of the two ships returned last year from the Straits of Beh- 
ring. With respect to the currents in these straits, they have been 
observed constantly to set on the coast of Asia to the N. W. near the 
Coast of America tothe N. E. and off Icy Cape, near which the ships 
remained four days, due east, at the rate of twenty-five and thirty, 
miles a-day, These ships were about twenty or thirty miles to the 
northward ofIey Cape. As to the state of the ice, it was seen float- 
mg i not very preat masses, so that if the- wind had been southerly 








| be traced that any of them had ever sailed through in their cannes. 
| aa scopes Sante cx attemapt to cross this island ; but his 
: ious, irks i is, | imaux guides forsook him, and he was compelled to return.— 

The result of this most laborious, irksome, and anxious voyage, Is, etnies P did . ) compe 
luable addition to our hical €aptay Farry did hot attempt it, not deeming it proper to quit the 
to say the least of it, a very valuadie addition aoe. aud ifit’ Strait ofthe F ury and Hecla with the ships, while a hee jaoained 
of forcing them through it. But supposing such a strait to exist, 
and even to afford a practicable passage for ships, we do not think 
For 
though we believe that the eastern side of Fox’s Channel offers none 
of those’ difficulties and dangers which exist on its western shore, it ! so rapid and extraordinary a manner, as to astonish even those among 
would still be necessary to cross over to the latter; and judging from ' us who had been accustomed to this sort of navigation, and afford- 


‘that any further attempt by that route would be advisable. 


it is absolutely nopsense to talk of ‘ impenetrable fields of ice ;’ they 
are the sport of winds, tides, and currents. ©4 the suddéu and ex- 
traordinary changes which take place in this respect, Captain Parry 
has afforded numerous instances. Thus, iv proceeding up Fox's 
wide channel : ‘ at this time,’ says he, ‘the prospect to the westward 
appeared from the crow’s nest as unpromising, on account of the 
Closeness and extent of the ice, as 1 ever remember to have seen it. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the sea became gradually, or rather 
suddenly navigable ; the ice separating, and, in fact, disappearing in 


what happened to the late expedition, we think it extremely proba- ; ing a striking example of those sudden changes which, in icy seas, 
| ble that, having gained the latitude of this supposed Cockburn Strait, | almost teach us never to despair of making progress, even under cir- 
the ships in crossing the channel might get entangled in a floe of ice,;Cumstances apparently the most unfavourable. —Again, when no- 
-and in this helpless state be hurled down by the united strength of | thing was to be seen from the ships « but one wide sea,uninterruptedly 
‘the tide and current to Southampton or Winter Islands, as were the | covered with ice as far as the eye can reach,’ he observes, ‘a pros- 


' Hecla and Fury. 
Is then any further attempt to be abandoned as hopeless? We 


‘are glad to find that the government think otherwise; and that a! 


| pursuit which has already added so many brilliant names to the 
| page of our naval history; which has already extended the physi- 
{cal and moral language of the globe; and which for two centuries 
and a half has been the favourite object of the highest persons in 
but, we trust, continue to be persevered in until it is accomplished 
or proved to be impracticable. It has been said, we know, and 
rashly enough, that if a passage be discovered, it will be useless for 
all the purposes of commerce! Are we then so humbled, as to sane- 
tion the impudent assertion of our bitterest enemy, and to avow 
| ourselves ‘ nothing better than a nation of shopkeepers?? We think 
better of those who direct the energies of this mighty empire, to 
suppose them capable of being turned aside by such paltry conside- 
rations, where the interests of science and humanity are so material- 
ly concerned. All human power has its limits, dominion frequently 
ehanges hands, and riches make to themselves wings and fly away ; 
but knowledge endureth forever; and the names of Cook, Parry, 
Franklin, and a host of others who have contributed so amply to 
enlarge a sphere of knowledge, will shed a lustre on our naval his- 
tory, and stimulate the youth of ages to come, to imitate their bright 
example. 

To those, however, Who may suppose that all merit consists in 
pounds, shillings and pence, we could give a) gatisfactory answer 
were it worth while to discuss that part of the question. We will, 
however, just mention that in the course of last year, for the first 
time, no less than thirty whale-ships, despairing of taking fish on the 
usual haunt on the eastern, passed over to the western side of Da- 
vis’s Strait, which Parry had surveyed two years before ; and that 
every one of them returned full fished. If an easy passage should 
be found from the mouth of Mackenzie's River round Icy Cape, 
ask the North-West Company whether they would not derive con- 
siderable advantage from it? Ask Russia, whether, by thus bring 
ing her European, American, and Asiatic possessions close together, 
as it were, she would not derive advantage from it? But it is idle 
to waste another word on the subject. The less apparent advan- 
tage England individually is likely to reap from expeditions of dis- 
covery, the greater her merit in persevering to pursue them—a 
pursuit which, we trust, she will not abandon till there is nothing 
more to discover. 


the discovery of a North-West Passage is about to be made. 


almost the whole of the officers and men, are once more on the eve 
of embarking on this enterprize. In the view taken by that com- 
mander we entirely concur, and are satisfied, with him that a navi- 
ble and practicable passage does exist ; and that, when once upon 
the northern coast of America, a tract of open water will be found 
to conduct the ships to Icy Cape; that the report of the Russian 
ships that lately visited Icy Cape,is as favourable as the most sanguine 


navigation through which our ships have already held their course, 
uninjured, for hundreds of leagues, and through which, therefore, 
they may, under Providence, be again conducted by similar exer- 
tions.’ We believe, with him, (and have recorded our belief,) that 
the main difficulty lies on this eastern or Atlantic side; but we are 
now more confident than ever that the difficulty is not insurmounta- 
ble. 

The only question then which remains to be discussed is, by what 


coast of America? In our answer to this, we also entirely concur 
with Captain Parry in thinking that Prince Regent's Inlet offers the 
most obvious route to be pursued, now that we know the impracti- 
eability of sailing round Melville peninsula, which like a huge bas- 
tion stretches up to nearly 70 degrees of latitude. 


against the western mouth of the strait. To this advantage of Re- 


Farewell, the navigation more certain and safe, and, at the same 
time, considerably more in advance towards the point of destination, 
Captain Parry did not arrive at Repulse Bay before the 22d Au- 
gust ; and then only after extreme difficulty and hazard to the ships 
On a former Yoyage, he was at the bottom of Prince Regent’s Inlet 
on the 7th August, and might have been there much sooner. We 
speak from past experience ; for inthe month ef July, and the early 
part of August, not fewer than thirty whalers as we have said, had 
crossed into Lancaster’s Sound, and along the western coast, with- 
out the least damage or risk, though they are generally the very 
worst description of ships ; not one of which wouldever have passed 
the ‘ Frozen Strait’ in safety. One of them, the James of Whitby, 
Quickfall, Master, reached Lancaster Sound in lat. 74 deg., with- 
out difficulty or obstruction, on the 5th of July, at the very time 
when Captain Parry was struggling to get out of the ice in which 
he was beset in lat. 61 deg. 20 min. on this side of Hudson’s Strait. 
— Even if it was advisable to try the northern part of Cockburn 
Island, the most eligible way would be across Davis’s Strait, for the 
James was fifty miles up an inlet (qu. Pond’s ?) on the western coast, 
free of ice as far the eye could reach, with a strong adverse cur- 
rent, and in a direction which induced the Master to suppose it 
would ultimately join Prince Regent’s Inlet. There is no doubt of 
its joining Fox’s channel. 

This then is obviously the route which is most desirable to be ta- 
ken. ‘The view,’ says Captain Parry, which we obtained from 
the southern part of Prince Regent’s Inlet, in 1819, was not, in- 
deed very encouraging as to the state of the ice at that particular 
time ; but our business at that time lying in a differerit direction, 
we remained only afew hours on the spot. The ice was, however, 
detached from the shores, and in motion ; in which case a hope may 
always be cherished of oecasional openings in our favour.’ All ex- 





the coast might have been clear of it.—14th January, 1823. 


the realm in station and character, will not hastily be abandoned, 


With these feelings we cannot but rejoice that another attempt for | 
The 
same ships, under the same able and experienced commander, and | 





pect like this would naturally convey to the mind of a person little 
acquainted with this navigation an idea of utter hopelesness ;’ yet 
the following day the ships had drifted in the ice and out of the ice, 
not less than forty or fifty miles. 

It is certainly true, as Captain Parry observes with regard to 
crossing the Polar Sea, that ‘to enter a body of heavy ice, of great 
and uncertain extent, without any known land stretching in the de- 
sired direction, is an enterprise differing in character from almost 
any hitherto attended with success; but he thinks it not improba- 
ble, that some intervening land may be discovered to assist his pro- 
gress to the south westward ; or, should it prove one vast expanse 
of sea, ‘channels of open water may occur to assist a ship’s pro- 
gress to the westward.’ Weare disposed to hope, that the latter 
may be the case. Proving, as we have done, that floating ice on 2 
wide sea can never be permanently stationary, we conceive that 
less difficulty will be found than among an Archipelago of islands, 
where it firmly attaches itself to the narrow passages between them, 
as at Melville and Cockburn islands. In further proof of this, we 
might mention the voyage of William Barentz round the northern 
extremity of Nova Zembla; of a Russian ship having passed the 
same point in 1822; of the Russian corvette round Icy Cape in the 
same year; and the journey from the movth of the Kolyma to the 
northward over the ice, by Baron Wrangel, who was stopped by 
an open sea, on which neither ict nor land was visible in any direc- 
tion, as far as the eye could reach, to the east, north and west.* 
These and many other instances prove the absurdity of fixed and 
impenetrable ice on the surface of a spacious sea. 

Another circumstance, not noticed by Capt. Parry, induces us to 
augur favourably of a practicable passage across the Polar Sea to 
the coast of America. It is that of the rapid tide (independent of 
the permanent current) which sets through the Strait of the Fury 
and Hecla, and which, on the former voyage, was also found to set. 
up Prince Regent’s Inlet, and to rise to the height of twelve feet. 
Now, these two tides must have their origin in the Polar Sea; and 
it is a question, which we presume not to decide, what amount of 
influence, if any, the moon may exert on the surface of a sea covered 
or nearly so with ice? But we are induced to think that a very con-~ 
siderable surface of water would be required to cause a regular tide 
| to the extent mentioned. . 

Once upon the American coast, we consider the object in a great 
degree accomplished. So many points of that coast are now known, 
the low parallel of latitude in which it generally runs, the resources 
it affords in fish and game, the known communications with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s posts, from Cape Turnagain to Mackenzie’s 
River, and the thickly inhabited country which lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and Behring’s Strait, as recently explored by the 

| Americo-Russian Trading Company, must give a confidence to those 
, employed on the enterprize, and set their minds at ease in the event 
‘of any accident betalling the ships. In this we aprrehend we have 
, Captain Parry’s concurrence, who thus terminates his narrative :— 
* For my own part, I never felt more sanguine of ultimate success in 


i the enterprize in which I have lately been engaged, than at the pre- 











mind could wish ; ‘ for their description is precisely that of a kind of | sent moment—and [ cannot but entertain a confident hope,. that 


| England may yet be destined to succeed ‘in an attempt which has 
| for centuries past engaged her attention, and interested the whole 
| civilized world.’t 


i 
| 
} 





* This excellent officer had nearly perished on a second attempt 
in the month of March last. He had scarcely advanced fifty werts, 
when a gale of wind broke up the ice all around him, and he found 
| himself on an open sea tossed about on a floe of ice about eighty fa- 





route shall the ships proceed so as to be able to reach the northern | thoms long, and forty broad, floated about at the mercy of the wind 


_and current, which fortunately drove him at length, half dead with 
' cold and hunger, to the Asiatic shore, not far from Behring’s. Strait. 

t We shall ere long be in possession of the geography of the north- 
ern coast of America, which ought not to nave remained a blank on 


Supposing even | the charts of the nineteenth century. Even Siberia, which stretch- 
that they had passed the strait into the Polar sea, still the chance of | es to a higher latitude, has long been known and described, though 
success, as Captain Parry observes, is rather in favour of this Inlet, { not, perhaps, with accuracy, while two points only of the wide ex- 
both oD account of the shorter distance from thenee to Point Turna-! tended coast of America were ever visited, and one of these placed 
gain of Captain Franklin, (about 450 miles,) as well as from the | several degrees of latitude beyond its proper position, and the other, 
probability of the constant pressure of ice by the westerly current! in all probability, not placed correctly. To ascertain this latter 


point, and to explore the coast from thence to Icey Cape, is an enter- 


gent’s Inlet, wé may add, that the distance is shorter from Cape! prize which, we understand, Captain Franklin has volunteered to 


undertake, whiie his friend and former associate, Dr. Richardson, 
intends to accompany him as far as the mouth of Mackenzie River, 
and to examine the interjacent coast between it and the Copper 
Mine River, returning by the Copper Mountains, and the field of 
coal which has been described to crop out along the bank of the 
Bear Lake; and, in short, to complete the collection and description 
of the natural history of North America. It is also understood, that 
Captain Lyon has volunteered to proceed in the Griper gun brig to 
Repulse Bay, to cross over from thence to the Polar Sea, and to car- 
ry on the survey of the coast to Cape Turnagain, where Captain 
Franklin was obliged to stop. These discoveries are worthy of the 
enlightened age, and the rapid strides that are making in arts and 
sciences, and redound to the honour of the Government under whose 
patronage they are carried on. We donot despair of seeing the day 
when this spirit of enterprize will have conducted some adventurous 
Englishman to the very northern extremity of the earth’s axis. To 
reach the North Pole from the north part of Spitzbergen, with the 
united aid of a couple of boats, half-decked, and sledges, to carry 
each other in turns as ice or water may accur, would, as we con- 
ceive, either be so difficult nor so dangerous an enterprize as that 
which was undertaken and performed by the Russian officer, Baron 
Wrangel, on sledges alone. From Hackluyt’s Headland to the Pole 
is only 600 geographical miles. Allowing a speed only of fifteen 
miles a-day, (of twenty-four hours, always light) it would only re- 
quire forty days; so that if a little vessel, like the Griper, which has 
already been at Spitzbergen, should arrive there in the beginning of 
June, the boats might reach the Pole, and return to her with ease 
by the end of August. So little is this of a visionary project, that 
Captain Franklin proposed to undertake it; and indeed there is not 
a naval officer whe has seen the ice and knows what it is, but will 
admit of it being feasible, and who would not cheerfnlly voluntegy 





perience proves this. Jp a deep aud open sea where the ic? floats, 


to make the attempt, 
































































































































































* she hada drop too much ;” a scavenger is made to prefer a sweeping 


Wavictics. 


 —— - 

One Sunday evening, a young gentleman was taken into custody, 
for playing at cards, for which he was flogged, who, while in the act 
of flagellation, gave several kicks and struggles ; at which the mas- 
ter said, “ Ah, sir, you may shuffle but I'll cut.’ 





An Irish physician quarrelling with a neighbour, swore in agreat 
rage that some time or other he would be the death of him. ** No, 


The Aion. 


port, who resigns the Ajutancy only; dated the 20th May 1824. | says, was struck against one of the 

Surgeon Wm, Bohan, from half pay 23d Foot, to be Surgeon, vice first it was thought that the skull was fractured in that 
William MacNish, who retires upon half pay; dated 20th May | now te ine this is not the case. 
1824. o6th Ditto, Ensign Henry Nixon, from 44th Foot, to be En- | see him in the af 

sign vice Dodgin, who exchange; dated 3d June 1824. 71st Ditto, | ped their sovereigns as a mark of their estimation of his br 


Lieutenant Rowland Pennington, from the Retired List of the late 


5th Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Paymaster, vice, Hugh Mac- some days. O'Neil, his countryman, who went into 


kenzie, who retires upon haif pay; dated 20th May 1824. 90th h 


Ditto, Captain Charies Collins Blane, from the 10th Foot, to be day; he suffers much pain from his hands, particularly 
‘Captain, vice George Wilhamson, who retires upon half pay 28th He went up to see Langan before he left Chichester : 


July 24, 


.the posts of the stage in a fal). 


Part, but itis 
Many persons went up to 
er part of the day of the fight, some of whom dro 


: ay 
It is not probable thatwhe will be in a state fit to be removed for 
the ring w; 
im, attends him constantly. Spring arrived in London on we aa 
his rightone, 


—_ 7 } A 4 and we hear 
no,” said the other, * you won't ; I shall never send for you again.” | Foot; dated 3d June 1824. 91st Ditto, Lieutenant George Palmer | that he generously gave the brave fallen man ten pounds, 


The following are specimens of a punster’s vocabulary :—* a tal- | 


low chandler is defiued to be a Grecian; a pugilist, a sfrtkeng cha-| who retires upon half pay"71st Foot; dated Viay 20, 1824. 92d \will be impossible for him, were he <isposed, to fight 
racter; an apothecary, a scrupulous or a dramatic character; a | Ditto, Lieutenant Johu Alexander Forbes, trom half pay 18th Foot, ' gan seems to have calculated on 
postman, a man of /e//ers; a mghtman is called a member of the | to be Lieutenant, Vice Thomas Frederick Gifford, who exchanges adversary’s knuckles, 
receiving the difference; dated May 20, 1824. 96th Ditto, Major foremost, 


privy council; a pasiry cook, a man of puffs; a liquor merchant, a: 
man of spirit. Punming pervades the public press.—In an account , 
of a butcher's wife being brought to bed, it is added, * of a fine chop- | 
ping boy ;” a pugilist’s wife is confined with a “thumping boy ;” in 
an account of a crimina.’s execution, the editorial wag observe s, 


charge against a crusty baker ; a shoemaker’s house being burnt 
down, he is said to have lost his aw/ ; a dealer in gunpowder is said 
to be gone off to America, and it is added, that there was a fine 
blow-up amongst his creditors. Ina petition of the butchers of a 
large manufacturing town in Lancashire, lately presented to the 
House of Commons, is the following statement : * That the interest 
of your petitioners is of itself an abundant stimulus to the careful 
management of their hides and skins! ° 





Two landlords of the Antelope Iuu, Salisbury, were successively 
named Good and Twogood : and the name of their successor, the 
present landlord, is Best. 





At Swan lane, between Dunston and Penkridge, there was a pub- 
lic house, which has now lost its license; the sign is taken down, 
but the post is yet standing, and very much resembles a gibbet-post. 
Mr. T—met two Irishmen opposite the house, one of whom said, 
** Plase your honour, is Irish travellers accommodated there? — 
Yes,” said Mr. T—, “they hang Irishmen at half price.” “ Then 

bad luck to their souls,’ said Pat, “1 hope they will never get a 
obas long as they work under wages.” 


—<>—- 
Che Avity, 








PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


War-Office, June 11. 
Royal Regim@nt of Horse Guards, Hon. George Weld Forester 
‘o be Cornet, by purchase, vice Sir Rowland Hill, who retires ; 
dated May 27,1824. Ist Regiment,of Dragoon Guards, Major 
James Delancey, from half pay 2d Ceylon Regiment, to be Major, 
vice John Paget Sweny, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; 


Hawkins, from the 54th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Charles Berkeley, | 


Henry White, from half pay 24th Foot, to be Major, vice Thomas | 
Samuel Nicolls, who exchanges; dated \iay 27, 1824. 98th Ditto, | 
Capt. David Campbell, from half pay 94th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
Barry Fox, whose appointment has not taken place ; dated May 27, 
1824. Rifle Brigade, Lieut. Orlando Felix to be Captain, by pur- 
chase, vice Travers, who retires; dated May 20, 1824. Second 
Lieut. Richard Irton, ‘by purehase, vice Felix; dated May 20, 
1824. Lieut. William Warren, from the 41st Foot, vice Logan, who 
exchanges; dated May 21, 1824—to be first Lieutenants. Henry 
Ferdiuand Beckwith, Gent. vice Irion; dated May 20, 1824—to be 
Second Lieutenant by purchase. Cae Corps (Infautry), Lieut. 
Cihares Ross, from the half pay 60th Foot, to ve Lieutenant, vice 
James William Harvey, who exchanges; vated May 27, 1824.— 
ist Royal Veteran Battalion, Captain Williaa Scott, from half pay 
26th Foot, to be Captaiyyvice Thomas Stranzeways, who returns to 
his former situation onthe retired List; dated Viay 27, 1824. 3d 
Royal Veteran Battalion, Brevet \iajor ohn Blake Lynch, from 
the 63d Foot, tc be Captain, vice Vandelieur, appointed to the 10th 
Foot ; dated June 3, 1824 Ensign Kobert Douglas, from half pay 
2d Garrison Battalion, to be Ensign, vice George Boreham, who re- 
| turns to his former situation on the Retired List; drted June 3, 





which, if we considered nothing but its hardness, we sh 
could have no room in it for brains. 
was no match for Spring in science or length, it was n 
thump such a piece of stuff as Langan for two hours. 


opposed by a hard head on the other, and a foolish ani obs 
termination not to give up as long as a spark of life was left. 


that one evening paper published two thousand of a second 
after nine o'clock in the evening of the day the fight took pl 


plain, fastened down the front, and edged with a narrow 
satin of the same colour; high standing collar, rounded 
ner, and projecting ont wards. 
anp tapering gradually to the waist, where it is finished w 
angular cuff and buttons, and a werked muslin ruffle 

Ming is of the same material as the pelisse, and is formed 


be Major in the Army}; dated August 12, 1819. 


jutant, vice Goufl 





dated June 3, 1824. 2d Ditto, Captam Thomas Hay, from half 
pay 43d Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Charles Chitty, who ex- 
changes; dated May 27, 1824. 1st or Grenadier Regiment of Foot 
Guards, Lieut. Colonel Robert Ellison, from the half Pay, to be 
Captain and Lieutenant Colonel, vice Sir Thomas Noel Hill, who 
exchanges; dated May 27, 1824. Captam Edward Gordon Doug- 
las, from the half pay, to be Lieutenant and Captain, vice Augustus 
Dashwood, who exchanges; dated May 17, 1824. Ist Regiment of 
Foot, Lieut. Joseph Smith, from half pay 27th Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Michael Rafter, whose appointment has not taken place ; 
dated May 20, 1824. 4th Ditto, Lieutenant Henry Houghton Irv- 
ing to be Captain by purchase, vice Spink, promoted in the 92d 
Foot; dated 3d June 1824. Ensign George Hedley tobe Lieu- 
tenant, by purchase, vice Irving; dated 3dJune 1824 David Wil- 
liam John L’Ardy, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Hedley ; 
dated 3d June 1824. 10th Ditto, Captain Robert Vandeleur, from 
the 3d Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Captain, vice Blane, ap- 
pointed to the 90th Foot ; dated 3d June 1824. 11th Ditto, Assist- 
ant Surgeon Samuel William Chermside, M. D. from half pay 7th 
Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Assistant Surgeon, vice Stewart, 
promoted in the Royal African Colonia! Corps: dated 3d June 
1824. 16th Ditto, Captain William Kemp, from the 55th Foot, to 
be Captain, vice James Straker, wlio retires upon half pay York 
Chasseurs ; dated 27th May 1824. 2ist Ditto, Hospital Assistant 
David Ewing to be Assistant Sugeon, vice Freer, removed from the 
Service: dated 3d June 1824. 27th Ditto, Lieutenant Duncan 
M‘Pherson, witheut purchase, vice Waldron, deceased ; dated 25th 
March 1824. Captain Thomas Decimus Franklyn, from half pay 
24th Foot, vice Sir Thomas Reade, who exchanges; dated 27th 
May 1824—to be Captains. Ensign William Carroll, vice M‘Pher- 
son; dated 25th March 1824—to be Lietenant. James Faunce 
Lonsdale, Gent. vice Carroll; dated 27th May 1824—to be Ensign. 
37th Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant Henry Dyer to be Adjutant, 
vice Lang, who resigns the Adjutancy only ; dated 27th May 1824. 
Alst Ditto, Lieutenant Manners John Ker William Logan, from the 
Rifle Brigade, to be Lieutenant, vice Warren, who exchanges ; dat- 
ed 2ist May 1824 44th Ditto, Ensign William Henry Dodgin, 
from the 66th Foot, to be ensign, vice Nixon, who exchanges; dat- 
ed 3d June 1824. 46th Ditto, William Edwards, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Sweetenham, who resigns; dated 3d 
June 1824. 48th Ditto, Ensign Edward Thomas Smith, from half 
pay 24th Foot, vice Robert John Napier Kellett, who exchanges ; 
dated May 26, 1824. Ensign Colin M‘Kenzie, from half pay Royal 
African Corps, vice Grant, appointed to the 58th Foot; dated May 
27th, 1824—to be Exsigns. 54th Ditto, Lieutenant{Wm.{ Moore, 
from half pay 71st Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Hawkins, appointed 
to the 91st Foot; dated May 20, 1824. 55th- Ditto, Captain Isaiah 
Liuwood Verity, from half pay York Chasseurs, to be Captain, vice 
Kemp, appointed tothe 16th Foot; dated May 27, 1824. 58th 
Ditto, Ensign Thomas John Grant, from the 48th Foot, to be En- 
sign, vice John Court Lett, who retires upon half pay Royal Afri- 
can Corps; dated May 27, 1524. 60th Ditto, Hospital Assistant 
Peter Lamond, M. D. to be Assistant Surgeon, vice Melvin, premot- 
ed; dated 27th May 1824. 62d Ditto, Ensign Charles Henry John 
Lane to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Butler, who retires ; dat- 
ed 27th May 1824. James William Fisher, Gent. to be Ensign, by 


}a Northwest Passage, we are obliged to copy the shortest account 


1824. 
BREvET.—Captain John Bowen Colthurst, of ihe 97th Foot, to 


Starr.—Lieut. John Nunn, from the 59th Foot, to be Staff Ad- 
1 ed; dated May 27, 1824. 

HosPiTaL STAFF —Assistant Surgeon John Edmondstoune Stew- 
art, from half pay Foot, vice Hospital Assistant Chambers, ap- 
pointed to the 64th Foot; dated May 20, 1824. Assistant Surgeon 
Wm. M‘Leod, from half pay 78th Foot, vice Hospitul Assistant 
M‘Niec, deceased; dated May 25, 1824—to be Assistant Surgeons 
to the Forces, James Young, Gent. vice Blair, deceased; dated 
May 18, 1324—to be Hospital Assistant. 

Memoranpa.—92d Foot, For Captain John Spinks, from the 
12th Foot, to be Major by purchase; dated May 13, 1824; read 
Captain John Spink, from the 4th Foot, to be Major, by purchase ; 
dated May 13, 1824. The Christian names of Lieutenant RKout- 
ledge, on half pay 35th Foot, are Richard Josias, and not Joseph, 
as heretofore stated. The appointment of Lieutenant Ker, from 
half pay 23d Foot to be Lieutenant in the 30th Foot, as stated in 
the Gazette of the 14 February last, has not taken place. 


—<—_ 
Pugilisur. 


SECOND BATTLE BETWEEN SPRING AND LANGAN 
FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


[From the lateness of the time when our files by the New-York 
came to hand, and the great length of the article on the discovery of 















we find (in one of the city papers) of this celebrated fight, reserving 
the particulars for our next publication. } 
The great fight between Spring and Langan, for 500/. a-side, took 
place at Chichester, on the 8th June, on a stage six feet high from 
the ground, and twenty-four feet square, planked with three inch 
plank. I,angan was attended by Tom Belcher, and his countryman, 
O’Neil, a rough unpolished mountaineer ; the former as second, the 
latter as bottle-holder, Cribb was second to Spring, and Painter 
was his bottle-holder. Both men were brought into the ring.— 
Spring came forward first, threw his hat on the stage, and immedi- 
ately followed it. Langan, although second in appearing, was well 
received, and mounted the steps leading to the stage with a firm step, 
and going up to Spring, said, “ Well, Tom, we'll see to-day which is 
the best man.”’ Langan was first stripped, and while he waited for 
Spring to perform his toilet, he looked round with great good hu- 
mour towards some of his friends, to whom he nodded familiarly.— 
Spring being ready, his second tied his colours to the upper rail of 
the stage; they were blue, with a white spot; and Langan’s being 
a black flag, was tied over the blue bunting. A bye-stander obsery- 
ed that “ things looked black.” “ Aye,” cried another, “ but some- 
body will look blue before it isover.’” ‘The men on coming to the 
sscratch looked extremely well in point of condition. Spring was 
stated to weigh thirteen stone seven pounds, and Langan twelve 
stone four pounds and a half. On setting to, three to one was offer- 
ed in favour of Spring; and after a few rounds enough appeared to 
satisfy every one that there was no chance for Langan. The supe- 
rior science of Spring enabled him to plant his blows wherever he 
pleased both right and left, and he punished his man dreadfully — 
At the 71st round, there were cries of “shame” from various quar- 
ters, and Col. O'Neil was called upon to take Langanaway. Col. 
O’N, came forward to the umpires, and said he left the man in Bel- 
cher’s care. From the state of Spring’s hands, it was impossible he 
could receive any more punishment, and as Langan had 2001. of his 
own money on the fight, he did not like to interfere. 

73. Another round—Spring fibbed his man, and laid him down 
gently, evidently wishing to avoid administering more punishment. 

74. Langan pushed down without a blow. 

75. As Langan sat almost senseless on O’Neil’s knees Cribb ad- 
dressed him, and said, “ So help me God, Langan, you are as brave 
a man as ever stepped in leather, but you have not a shadow ofa 
chance, so don’t be gammoned to come again.” Langan, however, 
tried it once more, and fell almost senseless. 

76. Langan was again at his post. Spring fibbed him gently, and 
he dropped. The umpires now said that it was cruel to go further, 
and Belcher reluctantly gave in. 

The battle lasted an hour and forty-eight minutes; and Langan 
was most shockingly sacrificed. The calls from the ring to take him 
away from the 24th to the 70th rounds, were vehement. He was 
blind of both eyes, but still refused to yield. A braver man was ne- 
ver seen. 

The latest accounts from Chichester say, that Langan is doing as 








purchase, vice Lane; daled 27th May 1824. 63d Ditto, Captain 


Edward Embury Hill, from half pay 28th Foot, to be Captain, | ceived. On Wednesday last he was able to walk about his room for 
vice Lynch, appointed to the 3d Royal Veteran Battalion; dated} a short time, but in a state of total darkness. : He complains most of 
34 June 1824, Lieutenant Jacob Jordan to be Adjutant, vice Du-' his head, and particularly of a spot over his right temple, which, he 


well as can be expected, considering thesevere punishment he re- 
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It is supposed that the injury done to Spring's fists is such that it 
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the effects of his iron head ae 

and in this he was right. He ran in head 

regardless of the most tremendous blows on that pe 
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The above contest has exhibited nothing but science on one side 
eo 
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Such was the interest felt in London on the result of this battle 
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FEMALE FASHIONS FOR June. 


Promenade Dress, - Pelisse of lilac gros de Naples, made quite 


Cording of 
at the cor. 
The sleeves large at the sho ilder 

é ’ 
Ith a sex. 
The trim. 


; A into sext. 
ants by flat bands, with satin corded edges arranged perpendicularly ; 


it approximates at the waist, widens as it reaches the shoulders, and 
also as it descends, till it unites with the trimming that goes round 
pelisse, which is finished with a double rouleay of 
Satin. Rose colour bonnet of gros de Naples, trimmed with the 
same, and edged with folded crepe lisse; bouquets of flowers ate 
placed round the crown between the silk trimmings; the bonnet beni 
in front a la Maria Stuart, and tied under the chin with rose-coloy 
crepe lisse. Cottage cap of British Mechlin lace, with bows of rox. 
colour crepe lisse on each side, Primrose-colour gloves, lilac kil 
shoes, green parasol lined with Itlac. 
Ball Dress.—Dress of jonquil-colour silk barege, fancifully orne- 
mented with satin bows of the same colour; the corsage made ri. 
ther high ; the stomacher of jonquil-colour satin, corded all rouni, 
and laced in front; it extends across the top of the bust, and en 
nearly in a point at the waist, having bows arranged all round it 
equal distances—on the shoulder is a double row of satin puff 
corded at the edges; satin ceinture, with triangular leaves formed 
into a rosette behind. The sleeve is very short, and decorated with 
satin bows, besides a net-work of satin with ornamented knots :t 
each corner ; it spreads over the top of the sleeve, and tapers almot 
to a point, where it unites with the double satin band that goes round 
the arm. The skirt has two rows of silk barege, about half a quar. 
ter deep, set on very full, aud alternately ornamented with sati 
bows and a broad satin rouleau beneath. Turban of white crepe 
lisse, surmounting a broad band of gold net, richly ornamented with 
stars at each point, and two gold tassels pendant on the left side- 
Brilliant necklace of sapphire and diamonds; bracelets and eu 
rings to correspond. White kid gloves, white satin shoes, French 
silk scarf of cerulean blue with embroidered lace ends. 
—p—— 
THE MESSENGER-BIRD. e 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
[Some of the Brazilians pay great veneration to a certain biri 
that sings mournfully in the night-time. They say it is a messeye 
which their deceased friends and relations have sent, and that i 
brings them news from the other world. —Picart’s Ceremonies an 
Religious Customs. | : 
Thou art come from the Spirits’ land, thou bird! 
Thou art come from the Spirits’ land ! 
Through the dark pine-grove let thy voice be heard, 
And tell of the shadowy band! 


We know that the bowers are green and fair 
In the light of that distant shore, 

And we know that the friends we have lost are there,— 
They are there—and they weep no more. 


And we know they have quench’d their fever's thirst 
From the Fountain of Youth ere now, 
For there must the stream in its gladness burst, 
- | Which none may find below ! 


And we know that they will not be lured to earth 
From the land of deathless flowers, 
By the feast, or dance, or song of mirth, 
' ‘Though their hearts were once with ours. 


. Though they sat with us by the night-fire’s blaze, 
And bent with us the bow, 


And heard the tales of our Father’s days, 
Which are told to others now! 


Then tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain! 
Can those who have loved forget ? 

We call, and they answer not again— 
Do they love—do they love us yet ? 

Doth the warrior think of his brother there, 
And the father, of his child? 

And the chief, of those that were wont to share 
His wandering’s o’er the wild? 


We call them far through the silent night, 
And they speak not from cave or hill ;— 

We know, thou bird! that their land is bright, 1 
But say, do they love there still ? F. Ht 


ae, 
I? Exchange at New-York on London 84 to 9 per cent. 
————— 


TER ABION. _| 


_ 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1824. 
The William Byrnes, Panthea, and New-York have arrived 2s 
Liverpool during the week, by which our files of London pape 
received complete up to the 14th ult. 

The most important piece of intelligence furnished by these * 
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is the sudden and unceremonious dismissal of the Viscount Chatea 
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briand from the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs. The causes 
which led to this measure are involved in impenetrable ‘obecurity., 
Speculation, however, as usual, has not been idle in divining them 
It will be recollected that the French Gor nment had determined 
come time since to reduce the interest of the unds, as has lately been 





done in England. The measure, however, when brought before the" 


Chamber of Peers, met with unexpected opposition, and the na 
try being left in the minority, the project iailed. During the de me 
Viscount Chateaubriand was observed to maintain a myster lous si- 
lence, and he has since been accused of secretly opposing the mea- 
sure. His dismissal, then, is aftributed to these causes. M. de 
Villele retains his situation with the increased favour and confidence 
of his Sovereign, and the business of the Foreign Department is, ad 
interim, confided to him. Chateaubriand is accused of ultra princi- 
ples, and was, without doubt, mainly instrumental in bringing about 
ihe invasion of Spain. . For these reasons, it 1s assumed that he was 
the organ of the Russian party, if such a party really exists, in the 
French cabinet; and it is therefore argued that his removal and the 
retention of M. de Villele, who is known to listen to the pacific po- 
licy sdvellned by England, indicates the triumph of British influ- 
ence at the Court of the Thuilleries, We confess that this conclusion 1 
by no means adverse to our feclings, and shall sincerely rejoice sh 

this change lead to, as is now confidently expected it ee: 
nition of the independence of the South American State: 

fraught with incalculable advantages to the commerce, manufac- 
tures, and prosperity of our country. 

Catholic Petitions —Earl Grey presented a petition to th 
of Lords on the 31st May, when it was found to be informal,air@@ 
sequence of the different sheets not being connected with each other. 
It was withdrawn that this defect might be remedied. Mr. Broug- 
ham presented a similar petition to the House of Commonsyqwhigh 
was received and ordered to be printed. Both the Noble Earl and 
the Hou. Member expressed their dissent of much irrelevant matter 
and some of the sentiments contained in these petitions (See 4bion 
Vo. 4). Mr. Plunkett on the same day presented his petition from 

he Catholics of Ireland. prayiag relief from the present laws which 
affect them. It was received and ordered to be printed. On the 
same day Mr. Brownlow presented a petition of quite a different 
character; it was praying the suppression of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, which gave rise to a most interesting debate. This petition 
was also received, read, and ordered to be printed. We observe 
from many of the papers that much dissatisfaction exists with regard 
to this Association. 

In the House of Commons on June Ist, Mr. Brougham brought 
forward his motion censuring the proceedings of the Court Martial, 
which tried and condemned the late Missionary Smith at Demera- 
ra, Which brought on a most animated debate and continued until 
two o'clock the following morning, when Mr. Canney moved its 
adjournment to the next day. 
causes the discussion was not resumed until the 11th, when Mr. Can- 
ney spoke. His opinion was decidedly given, that the forms of the 
proceedings against the unfortunate uever were illegal; but never- 
theless that he, Smith, was aware that the conspiracy existed, and 
although, he had shortly, previous to it bursting forth, passed the 
Government house on two separate occasions, did not then, or at 
any other time, give any intimation to the authorities in the colony 
of the imminent danger which threateaed it. The motion was lost 
to 19146 3. 

We to-day redeem our promise of publishing a Map of the Polar 
Sea, and the recent discoveries made in attempting to penetrate it 






ior the purpose of effectingthe long-wished-for event of discovering a | 


Northwest Passage. It is accompanied with a brief summary of the 
events of the last voyage made by Capt. Parry, selected for the most 
part from the notice of his Journal in the last Quarterly Review. 


‘The note at the end of the article, with the assistance of the chart, 


will point out exactly where the new expeditions will direct their | 


labours. Capt. Parry is already on his way to Prince Regent's In 


let, as is also Capt. Lyon, in the Griper, to Repulse Bay. We shall | guineas) to beg his way from London to Edinburgh, and to return 


next week pursue the subject by giving the opinions of Capt. Dun- 
(las Cochrane, in favour of making the attempt by way of Behring’s 
Strait, 

Separation of Lord and Laly Byron.—t\o our last number, we 
published a paragraph from the London Morning Herald, stating 
thatthe article which appeared in the Dublin Star, relative to those 
care. wasa gross fabrication. We find by the Examiner, 
received this week, (which of course must be believed) that Lord 
Syron’s nearest friends assert that so far from Mrs. Mardyn being 
instrumental in producing the unfortunate separation, that his Lord- 
ship was not even acquainted with her. The Examiner further 
states, that the entire article is a tissue of falsehood from beginning 
to erd, and constitutes one of the most outrageous impositions upon 
public credulity on record. . 

Among the numerous passengers by the New-York, we notice the 
arrival of three members of the British Parliament :—The Hon. 
Edward Geoffrey Stanley, for Stockbridge, grandson of Earl Derby ; 
John Evelyn Denison, Esq. for New Castle under Lyme, Stafford- 
shire, and James Steward Wortley, for Bossiney, in Cornwall. They 
are quite young members having all been returned to Parliament 
since the last general election. 


On the 11th June, as Mr. Brougham was passing through the lobby 
toward the House of Commons, at or near the spot where Belling- 


ham assassinated the amiable and lamented Mr Percival, he was at- | 


tacked wy the notorious Robert Gourlay, ex-Canadian Reformer, 
with a whip, or small stick, which he the said Gourlay applied to the 
holders of the Hon. Member, but with what degree of force it 
Ses not appear. Gourlay was immediately taken into custody by 
the Serjeant at Arms, and stated, as the cause of the assault, that 
r. B. had neglected to present his petition to the Houte, and had, 
Morcover, deserted his cause and takea up that of a dead missionary. 





vent | 









From the intervention of several | 


Che Avion. 


It is believed that the miserable man is d 
House was endeavouring to ascertain, by hearing the opinion of some 
of the first physicians who had been ordered to attend him. ‘The 


fact of lunacy, however, Gourlay stoutly dénies: but perhaps, as the 
fhe Bull remeria, ke pyle: ee 




















n is deranged; which fact the 
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Passengers in the Wm. Byrnes, from Liverpool ;—Miss C. A. 
Lawson, John Byram, and 41 in the c= ke, 

Passengers in tne New-York ;—W. Knox, E. T. Parsons, H. La- 
berchee and servant, Peter Landreaux, Joseph Reynes, J. E. De- 


nison and servant, J.S. Wortley, Capt. John Reece, John Smith and 
Lady, Miss Greenland, Hon. E. G. Stanley. 


: — > 

South American Independence. —In the British House of Commons 
on the 14th of June, Sir James Mackintosh said, that he rose for the 
purpose of stating that he should postpone the presenting of the pe- 





tition from the merchants of London, praying the recognition of 
‘South American independence until the following day, having un- 
derstood from his right honourable friend, the Secretary for Foreign 


Affairs, that to bring it forward that evening would be attended 
with public inconvenience. 


ia af, 
Indemnity to the Royalists whOgiffered in the Revolution —On 
|the 11th M the Count de la Bourdommaye laid upon the bureau of 


ithe Chamber of Deputies, the following proposition, which was to 
be read the next day in a secret committee :— 
“1 have the honour to propose to the Chamber to present an ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying that he will cause to be presented to 
pthe Chamber, during the present session, a project of law having 
|for object :—* 1. To declare that an integral indemnity is granted 
to Frenchmen, whose property immobilere has been confiscated and 
sold, conformably to the Decrees and Acts of the revolutionary 
Government. .2. To determine the bases of a valuation of the 
property of immobiliere, by which the said indemnity is to be grant- 
ed. 3. To fix the order in which the distribution of this indemni- 
ty shall be amongst the proprietors still living, the succeeding heirs, 
or those having claims of inheritance, and the creditors of the for- 
mer proprietors, deceased. 4. To regulate that these indemnities 


shall be acquitted in rentes at four per cent. with interest, to com- 
mence March 22, 1822.” f 


saul 
Suirnrary, 


Trish Insurrection 4ct.—Mr. Goulburn moved the secon d read- 
ing of the Irish Insurrection Actin the House of Commons on the 
14th of June. This bill gave rise to a debate of considerable ex- 
tent. For the second reading 112, against 23. Majority 89. 

London, June 14. 

No successor of M. Chateaubriand bas yet been appointed ; nor 
is any individual mentioned, with sufficient certainty, to warrant us 
in naming the person who is likely to succeed him. 

A letter from an officer of the squadron blockading Algiers deci- 
sively disproves the stateient lately made by the foreign papers, that 
the Naiad had captured an Algerine frigate, off Ger genti, on the Ist 
of May. 

It is expected, that the business of the House of Commons will be 
gone through by Friday, on which day the house will adjourn for a 
few days, to give the Lords time to pass the bills betore them ; so 


that the prorogation may be expected to take place about the 24th 
instant. 


are SY 
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An Arabian fanatic had appeared in Upper Egypt, giving himself 
out for the vizier, or the precursor of a prophet, who died 4 thou- 
sand years ago, ‘{'roors had been sent against him. 

It is again said, that the Turkish Government had given positive 
orders for the evacuation of Moldavia and Wallachia.. The fleet 
which sailed froin the Dardanelles, was supposed to be destined 
merely to victual the fortresses of the island of Negroyont, 

It Was feared there would be a failure of tve harvest in Poland. 

ain having set in at Liverpool, a salutary change on the crops 
was anticipated 

About fifty tons of specie were shipped on board the Sparrowhawk 
of 18 guns, at Portsmouth, for the Brazilian Government; a proot 
that the Brazilian loan had been contracted for. 

Steam and other Government vessels continued to sail for Algiers. 

The new Waverley novel was expected to be distributed in a few 
days. A complete copy is said to have been presented to the King. 

The Ex-Empress of France arrived at Naples on the 17th of May, 
from Leghorn, in the Neapolitan frigate Christina. 

It appears by accounts from various parts of the Continent, that a 
general depression of the securities of the different Governments had 
taken place, in consequence of the failure of the project for reduciag 
the interest of the French debt. In the Markets of Amsterdam and 
of Frankfort, this has been most apparent. ‘The 2} per cent. stock 
of Hollan: fell 4 per cent. and next to that stock the securities of 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Naples, were most affected; perhaps 
because all prospect of paying them off at par, for the » irpose of 
reducing the interest on them, must for the present cease. The 
French stock was at least depreciated in value, in consequence of 
the information. 

The Infant Don Miguel, of Portugal, has arrived at Brest. 

Mr. Opie, of the theatre, has turned Quakeress, and Vir. M‘Crea- 
dy, also of the theatre, has taken orders in the Church, 

Prices of Stocks —Reduced 3 per Cents. 93 7-8; Consols 3 per 
Cents. shut; Bank Stock, 2384 ;—Ex. Bills, (£1000) 31; Consol: 
for Account, 95 1-3 ; Columbian 6 per Cents. 854 

American Stocks, June 12.—Three per cents, 80 804; six per 
cents, 1812, 96 963, 1813, 984 99, 1814, 100 1004. U.S. Bank 
Shares, £24 5s. 

From Myer’s Liverpool Advertiser, June 14, 

Ashes, Pot, tst, New-York, Boston, £2 0s. 0d.— £2 Uv 6d. 
real, £1 13s. 0¢d.— £1 14s.0d. Pearl, Boston, New York, £1 18. Od. 
—£20s.0d Montreal, £1 14s. 9d. Flour, American, in bond, 


new, per bbl. £1 2s. Od.— £1 4s. Od. Canada & Danzig do. £1 
Os. Od. —£1 1s. Od. 


ont- 


From the John Bull. 

It will be seen by our report of f’a:iiamentary proceedings, that 
Mr. Gourlay, the author of a work upon Canada, whose name has 
been much before the public.in a Chancery suit with his Grace the 
Duke of Somerset, chose to horse-whip Mr. Brougham, the Mem- 
ber for Winchelsea, in the lobby of the House of Commons on Fri- 
day evening. The House voted Mr. Gotirlay mad, and he is now 
in custody, and has been visited by doctors celebrated for their treat~ 
ment of lunatics. The writings and petitions, as well as the con- 
duct of Mr. Gourlay, fully justify the suspicion of his derangement ; 
but we are now inclined to believe he has his lucid intervals, 

We are completely sick of the nonsense which we see in the news- 
papers and playbills about their Majesties the King and Queen of 
the Sandwich Islands—the whole thing is in bad taste, and can 
conduce to no good purpose :—to see the Royal Boxes at our thea- 
tres, destined for the reception of oar accomplished and excellent 











City; half past one o’clock.—Consols opened this morning at 95 1-3, 











and remained steady at that price, with little business doing and no 
fluctuation. 


Middlesex ; and it is whispered that, among others, Mr. Hume would 
have no objection to transfer his services to that county or the 
city of Westminster. 

It is remarkable that, about three weeks before the departure of 
Iturbide, a deputation of three priests from Mexico arrived in this 
country, with despatches from the leading persons of their profession. 
The arrival of these men is supposed to have greatly hastened the 
projects of the Ex-Emperor. 

‘Two persons eminent in literature were reported to be engaged 
in writing the Memoirs of Lord Byron. They are said to have been 
jong intimate with his Lordship, and to be both in possession of au- 
thentic documents. 

Mr. Kean is reported to have retired to Boulogne, * there to re- 


side until the fury of a /egal element shall be so fur abated as to en- 
able him to return.” 











Capel Lofft, the veteran in politics, died on the 26th of May last. 
He was the patron and encourager of Bloomfield, and bestowed great 
labour on his ** Farmer's Boy.” 


A gentleman has undertaken the singular task (for a bet of 500 


within a month. 

The rocket works of Sir William Congreve in Essex, had explo- 
ded, and wounded two men so severely that their lives were despair- 
ed of, 

Irish beggars were conveyed in the steam-boats from Ireland to 
the west of Scotland in such numbers as to excite alarm. A man 

| who wanted both legs had been brought over for three pence. 
| Accounts from Corfu of the 12th May, state that an English ves- 
, sel had been attacked in the Gulf of Missolonghi by four ships of the 
| Barbary States, and would have been captured, but for the sudden 
appearance of three Greek vessels, which immediately afforded her 
succour, and made themselves masters of an Algerine vessel. The 
others took refuge at Lepanto. 
| The accounts from Greece were favourable. The elections were 
about to take place, and were founded on the principle of universal 
| suffrage; every person in Greece above 21 years of age being per- 
mitted to vote. 

It is contemplated to form acanal for ships of 200 tons, between 

| Bristol and the British channel, The expense ie calculated at 800,- 
000/. sterling Two hundred lives a year are said to have been lost 

by the present dangerous passage round the Land’s End, and the 

loss of property is estimated, during the same period, at 300,000/. 

The sudden death of Oxberry, the actor, is annnouced ; also the 
death of the Sicilian dwarf, who weighed only 5 lbs. 

The premises of Mr. Hargreaves’, carrier, Manestly lane, Liver- 
pool, were destroyed by fire, and a large quantity of East India 
cotton consumed. 

A few cases of hydrophobia having occurred in different parts of 
England, the alarm had been so great that no Jess than 2500 dogs 
were destroyed in Liverpool, and an equal number had perished in 
Manchester. 

After great preparations had been made at Zante to convey the 
body of Lord Byron to England, Lord Sydney Osborne had objected 
to the measure, which is said to have been considered a law, that 
the remains of the illustrious deceased should be interred at Zante. 

The Emperor Alexander reviewed 34,000 troops at St. Peters- 




















Monarch, occupied by a copper-coloured Chieftain and his female 
companion, whiose first steps towards civilization have been taken 
since their arrival here, in the assumption of coats and pétticoats, 


Polifica!.—tt is said that, after the dissolution of Parliament, an | quite abominable—it savours of burlesque to see this person, at~ 
attempt will be made to unseat both the members for the county of 


| tended by the Lord High Admiral of a navy, comprised of five ca- 
| noes, and the Lord High Treasurer of a revenue, consisting of thir- 
pigs and fifty plantains per annum, sitting in state amongst English- 
men. , 

These savages choose to take a voyage to England in a whaler— 
when they come, let them be well treated—zive them their dog’s- 
flesh aud train-oil in comfort, and afford them the tranquil enjoyment 
of their own pleasures, directed by Macacaw, the House-steward, 
and superintended by ‘loodelehoo, the Secretary—but do not take 
them out of their proper sphere, and place the chiefs of a tribe of 
copper-coloured islanders upon a footing with the enlightened sove- 
reigns of Europe. 

It is known that Mr. Byng, a clerk in the secretary of State's of- 
fice, (selected, i. is supposed, on account of his known attachment to 
Kings in general) has been appointed great Whampum-Faag, or 
chief show-man tothe Royal Coppers. A gentleman the other day 
observed to Mr. Jekyll, who was making enquiries abont the party, 
that Mr. Byng did not quite like his office; “for,” said he, “he tas 
been told these Sandwich people eat dogs.” “ By that rule,” said 
Jekill, “they should be afraid of poodles, for they eat sandwiches.”” 

* Brest, Brest,’ said his Reyal Highness the Duke of (sloucester, 
to an humble friend (who shall be nameless) * where’s Brest ?” 

“In France, Sir,” was the answer. 

“ That's odd—very odd, that they have sent him there,” said His 
Royal Highness—and he put his elbows on the breakfast table, and 
began to think as much as he possibly could. 

“ Who, Sir?” timidly enquired His Royal Highnesses’s compan- 
ion. 

* Miguel— Miguel, the Infant of Portugal,” was the answer. 

* Quite proper, I think, Sir, with submission,” replied the hum- 
ble companion jocosely—* nothing can be more natural, Sir, tha» o 
send an infant to Breast.” 

* Very true,” said the Duke, seriously“ 1 did not th: k of that 
before.” 


His Roya} Highness is not a person to be joked with. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 

\ HEREAS in the Month of November 1822, two men, Lunatics, were embark- 

ed at New-York. on board the schr. “Mary Ann,” of St. John’s, New- 
Brunswick, i the care of a person calling himself Kelly, professing that he was 
on his way to Ireland with the said Lunatics, where their Fathers resided, avd 
were wealthy men. On the passage to Haliiax, the vesse touched at Edgar 
Town, in the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, in the State of Rhode Island, where 
Kelly landed with the lunatics, and deseried them there in a very destitute con- 
dition. Being unable to give any account of themselves, they were taken care 
of by the overseers of the poor and sent to Boston, where the British Consul ob- 
tained admittance for them into the Lunatic Asylum at Charleston, in that wi- 
cinity ; where they still remain at the charge of the British Government. The 
names of the men are said to be James and Jacob, but their surnames are not 
known : it is supposed that they arrived at New York by the Albany Steam"Boat,; 
and it is said that Ke'ly acknowledged he had received 400 dollars t6 take charge 





of the men. 


Any person who can give information in regard to these men, are requested 
to state the same to the Lords of the Tre sury, Whitehail, London, or to the 
British Consul at New-York. ‘ 


me -" - description of the persons of the lunatics have not been received. 
aly 24. 
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_CHATHAM GARDEN THEATRE. 
This Evening will be presented the Comedy of “John Bull.” 
Job Thornberry, Dennis Bulgruddery, Mr. Kilner. To conclude 








burgh on the 24th May, 


with the Farce of *My Grand-Mother.” Dicky Gosrip, Mr, Jef. 
ferson; Fioriila, Mrs, Burke, > 
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FORGET ME NOT. 


Addressed to a young Lady, who, on the Author handing her into a 
carriage, held out at the window a Noscgay which he had presented 


to her, in which Myosotis Scorpioides, or Forget me Not, made a . 


principal figure. 
I cull’d each floweret for my fair, 
The wild thyme and the heather bell, 
And round them twined a tendril rare :— 
She said the posy pleased her well. 
But of the flowers that deck the field 
Or grace the garden of the cot, 
Though others richer perfumes yield, 
The sweetest is “ Forget me not.” 


We roam’d the mead, we climb’d the hill, 
We rambled o’er the breckan braer, 
The trees that crown’d the moésy rill, 
They screen’d us from the glare of day. 
She said she loved the sylvan bower, 
Was charm’d with every rural spot; 
And, when arrived the parting -hour, 
Her last words were, “ Forget me not.” 


meen 


From the German. 
FOR A CATCH. 


Philemon to Miranda came 
With tongue in wrath and eyes in flame, 
: And loudly cried, “ Restore 
My lamb, my lute, my ’kerchief rare, 
This hour we part—by Heaven I swear 
. Pll never see thee more !” 


. &? Tis well,” she said—* but you forget 
4) Some little gifts of your’s, my pet: 
. To leave them out, were sin ;— 
I wil} restore you, one by one, 
Ten thousand kisses—and that done, 
You may walk off.—Begin.”’ ' 
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MASONIC CALENDAR. * 


@Pr NIGHTS and Placesof ag | of the respective ENCAMPMENTS, CHAP- 
ae — LODGES of the MASONIC ORDER in this City, for the ensu- 
ng week. 


Monday—Consistory, at St. John’s Hall. Friday—Columbian Council, do. 

CHAPTERS. Tuesday—Phenix, St. ‘ohn’sHall. Wednesday—Jerusalem, do. 

LODGES. Monday—J. R. A., No. 2, City Hotel—Trinity, No. 39, St. John’s 
Hall—Clinton, No. 148, Union Hall—Hohenlinden, No. 338, Brooklyn. Tuesday 
~—Fraternal, No. 107, City Hotel—Benevolent, No. 142, St. John’s Hall-—Mechan- 
ics’, No. 153, Union Hall. Wednesday—St. John’s, No. 9, Union Hall—Pbanix, 
No. 40, Tammany Hall—Hibernia, No. 339, St. John’s Hall. 














ADVBRIUSBUBIMES, 


ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 
A SPECIAL Meeting of the Society will be held at the Bank Coffee-House, on 
Tuesday, the 27th instant, at half past 7, P,M. The Members are requested 
to be punctual in their attendance. By order of the President, 
July 24. AND'W. S. GARR, Secretary. 


_— ~-—— 


ONLY $6 FOR $20,000!!! 
Which will positively be drawn on the 18th of next Month. 





tc 














SCHEME. 
1 Prize of Dils. 20,000!! 
2 - - + = 10,000!! 
2- +--+ 5,082!! 
20 -- - - ~~ 1,000!! 
20--+-+- 500!! 
4l - © = + - 200!! 
me ¢ « « = Be 
61 - - - - = « 60!! 
1,784 - - - + + « 12! 
11,475 -« - - - - - 6!! 


The above rich Prizes will all be drawn on the 18th. Delay not to procure a 
chance for them—where have been sold and paid Prizes of Dils. 100,000, 50,000, 
35,000, 30,000, 25,000, &c. 

Those preferring to pay only the difference between the price of a parcel of 20 
Tickets, and the least sum they can possibly draw— 


20 Whole Tickets can be had for - - - - Dils. 74 10 
20 Halves . - - - - - . - - $3705 
20 Quarters iti: . 4 me ae tbs ley ae 18 52 


ae ee a ee 
PRESENT PRICE. 

WholeTickets - - + = + *#© + © = + 60 

Bee MSE ay hee © Seg aye, SH 

EL UMA Mt HO Oe Mg oO 8 


| Se ee aM Say ee eee B 
Orders (Post Paid) enclosing the Cash for a Package os a single Ticket, will 
tneet with immediate attention, if addressed to 


© EN 9 
CUMING’S, 
{Successor to Aliens’) old established and Truly Lucky Office, No. 122 Broadway, 
opposite the City Hotel, 
i> Uncurrent bank notes bought and sold. 
*q* Premium for Gold. ’ 


THE STAR OOFFEE-HOUSE, 


No. 18, Nassau-Street.—(Next Door to the City Library.) 
wan HIGGS respectfully iuforms the public, that the above place is 

open for the reception of cempany ; and from his endeaveur to piease, the 
néatness of the establishment, and his choice selection of WINES and LIQUORS, 
he anticipates a share of public patronage. July 17 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 


A FEW Copies of this superb work may be had (if applied for soon) at the 
Store of 8. B. COLLINS, 
July 3—4t No. 68 Fulton-st, 


WAITE’S OFFICES, 


ORNER of Maiden-lane & Broadway, and corner of Fulton-street & Broad- 

way, next to St. Paul’s Church—Where have been sold the three great 

in shares of tickets, viz. No. 2914, a prize of 100,000 Dollars, in Quarters 

and Eighths; No. 4892, a oe of 60,000 Dollars, in two half shares; No. 38,706, 
a prize of 35,000 Doliars, in a half and two quarters. 


July 24 











At WAITE’S may be had the foilowing Capital Prizes, to be drawn on 
the 18th of next month :-— 

iPrizeof - + Dils. 20,000 

P--+-+--+ + = 10,000 

2--+---+--+ = 5oe2 

2 --+-++ + -- 1,000 

Sia se + « @ « e« 


- &O 
And many of 200, 108, 50, &c. 
Present price of Tickets 6 Dollars—shares in proportion, fur sale at 
WAITE’S OFFICES. 


Certificate Packages,of20 Tickets - - ~- Dils. 74 10 
20 Halves - - - - - - - + - $705 
ee RS LS | Rs ep EO ee 18 $2 
20 Eighths ‘ ‘ ° - ¥ - 7 m " 9 26 


July 17. 


— She Alvion. 


‘(¢r TAKE NOTICE .£0 
—~AT THE THREE GOLDEN BALLS— 
MONEY ‘LENT!!! 












ACKSON & COMPANY, Pa Commission Merchants, No. 278 
Gane richewert, (between Warr hamber streets) return t heir most 

8 for the ra mit t ve exper 
sg ment aa ibaving cenek ann eens llars on pledges within 
They continue to doso to any amount, at accommodating rates, 
andize, Silver Plate, and all Moveable Personal Proper- 
commodious Office, as above ; where Customers will not 





for the pur- 





be to each other’s view, ha many apartments 
e and geo est friends (the Public me rest assured that any property depo- 
sited under their care (for money lent) 1 not be deficient ‘either in measure, 


weight, quantity, or quality, when redeemed, and that the basis of all their trans- 
Setibes shall be attended with the utmost “confidence and good faith,” whereby 
ns will be dealt with both “honourably and justiy” by the well-known re- 
tability of their aneny “Established Office,’ which is open for business 
from sun-rise until sun-set, daily. BPs 
Observe, no connexion with any other House in this City. 


7 
N. B. A private entrance in C street. 


VJVHE AMERICAN POPULAR LESSONS, fifth edition, this day published by 
W. B. Gilley, No. 92 Broadway.—Teachers supplied on the most liberal 


June 12 





terms. 
Mr Walsh, while noticing :n the Nati 
juvenile works, concludes in the foll 
“One of the best little volumes d 
amusement of youth, which has 
a lady of New-York, with the tit 










I zette the publication of several 
manner :— ‘ . 
a similar purpose, instruction and 
published, is a compilation made by 
ican Popular Less..ns, chiefly selected 
from the writings of Mrs. Barba iss Edgeworth, and other approved au- 
thors, designed particularly for t' ounger Classes of Children in chools.”— 
The design could not, in our judgment, have been more judiciously prosecuted: 
a great variety of the most necessary and pleasant instruction, drawn from the 
best sources, and skilfully recast, is brought within a narrow compass under a 
neat appropriate form. The introduction, written by the compiler, appears to us 
to be a performance of a very superior order, indicating powers of reflection and 
diction, which should be employed directly for the benefit of minds iv full de- 
velopement It possesses a kind and degree of merit, so much beyond what we 
could have expected to find in connexion with the enterprise to which it belongs, 
that it affected us with admiration produced by the united influence of surprise, 
and. positive excellence. We sincerely hope that no prepossessions of Teachers, 
or interests of booksellers in other compends, will prevent this of the New-York 


views.” m22 


GEOGRAPHICAL & LITERARY EMPORIUM, 


For Travellers and Strangers. 
A T. GOODRICH, 124 Broadway, opposite the City Hotel, New-York, res- 
* pectfully informs Europeans, and others arriving in this City, that he keeps 
for sale a general assortment of Maps, put up in every desirable form, and that 
he has a variesy of guide-books and directories, and all new works on the geogra- 
phy, statistics, and mineralogy of the United States. 

All new and populat books, of every description, may be had of him at the low- 
est prices. 

The large Map of the United States, by Melish, is particularly recommended 
to the attention of Gentlemen intending to travel in the United States, as being 
the best and most cenvenient: it has long been stamped with the public approba- 
tion, and was referred to in the Treaty betwe@n the United States and Spain, 
in 1819, 

Eddy’s Map ef New-York, and the contiguous States, on four sheets, exhibits 
the latest and most correct delineation of the striking geographical features of 
this State, also the Canals, Roads, and every known mineralogical location, and 
is the most suitable Map for travelling through the interior of the country. 

Catalogues of all his publications may be had gratis. 

A. T. G. also sells the best English and American stationary, fine cutlery, and 
articles for drawing and painting. July 10. 


HARLEM COMMERCIAL ATHENEUM. 


_— Citizens of New-York and its environs are respectfully informed, that the 
Atheneum recommenced its operations on Monday, 24th May, 1824. The 
course of instruction embraces the English, Latin, and Greek languages, and the 
diversified ramifications of the Mathematics. 
The subscriber, without makimg any pretensions to the possession of any won- 
der working secrets of tuition, or of magical powers of transforming the intel- 
lect, which he perceives some are so fortunate as to possess, believes that instruc- 
tion may be effectually imparted, by reiterated examples, continuity of precepts, 
acquaintance with disposition, chastisement to vice and indolence, restraint to 
ess and presumption, approbation to diligence and virtue, encouragement to 
| apemebey esty ; = by stimulus to ro . 
ursuing this mode.of instruction, young gentlemen will be ca pre- 
pared’ tor the college or countin “foot, tad, Gocance it is pelican tht the 
common transactions of life, the pleasurable intercourse of polished society, and 
the ennobling acquisitions of literature, science, and philosophy, can be success- 
fully pursued, attained, illustrated and embellished through the medium of the 
English language alone, a grammatical! knowledge of it willbe made a primary 
— of the pupil, and a leading object to the teacher. Yet, as mathematical 
nowledge not only conduces to the perfection of human intellect, but is in prac- 
tical utility superior almost to every other mental acquirement, it is presumed, 
that the student, though he may possess the eminent advantages arising from the 
cultivation of his vernacular tongue, cannot appear in bis proper place without 
adue acquisition of mathematical science; for independently of the habits of 
acute reasoning which a knowledge of the mathematics is calculated to induce, 
it may be reasonably doubted, whether, at any period of our Independence, ma- 
thematical learning has been of equal utility with the present, when the enter- 
prising spirit of Americans is so widely extending their commercial bounds. The 
importance, therefore, of teaching youth an elementary course of the mathematics 
is altogether obvious; because commerce cannot produce its maximum effects if 
uninvigorated by mathematical science. 
The discipline will be mild but vigorous, and calculated, it is hoped, not only to 
facilitate the improvement of the pupils in knowledge and induce studious habits, 
but also to check vicious propensities, cultivate their morals, and inspire them 
with a love of virtue. 
The situation is airy, salubrious, and sufficiently retired; at a convenient dis- 
tance from the church, and within a short distance of the East River, where the 
students, under the superintendence of the principal, have the highly necessary 
advantages of bathing. 
The “Harlem Accommodation,” by Mr. Epenetus Doughty, leaving 21 Bowery, 
New-York, every day at 9 A. M. and 5 P. M., affords a reasonable and expeditious 
communication between parents and children. 
T'erms—One hundred and eighty dollars, payable que 
JAMES PHILLIPS. 


REFERENCES. 
Robert Adrain, LL. D., professor of mathematics, &c., Columbia College. 
Rev. C.C. Ver Meule, pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church in Harlwm. 
James Roosevelt, Esq., corner of Bleecker and Crosby streets. 
James Eastburn, Esq. Smo 











dy following works, lately published by HENRY I. MEGAREY, some o 
them embracing the very best efforts of the arts, and all particularly inter. 
esting, are offered for sale at 96 Broadway. 

The 4th number of the Hudson River Port Folio, containing a view of Baker’s 
Falls, view near Fishkill, view of the Pallisades, and a view of New-York from 
Governor’s Island. 

Parry’s Second Voyage of Discovery for a Northwest Passage. 

Redwood, a Tale, 2 volumes. 

Saratoga, a Tale of the Revolution, 2 vols. 

Cowper’s Private Correspondence. 

Peter Schlemihl, with plates, by Cruikshank. 

Stranger’ (The) Grave, a Tale. 

Scottish (The) Orphans, a moral Tale. 

Warreniana, by the editor of a Quarterly Review. 

A Poem on the restoration of learning in the East, by Charles Grant, Esq. 
Matthew Wald, (History of ) by the author of Valerius, &c. &c. July 17 


| wet PUBLICATIONS for sale by W. B. Gilley, No. 92 Broadway :— 
The Spanish Daughter, a Tale by Mrs. Sherwood, author of Stories on the 
Church Catechism, &c. Matthew Wald, by the author of Valerius, Reginald Dal- 
ton, &c. Parry’s Second Voyage in search of a Northwest Passage. The High- 
landers, a Tale by the author of a Hermit in London. Saratoga, a Tale of the 
Revolution. Redwood, a Tale by the author of a New-England Tale. Prose, | 
by a Poet. Sayings and Doings. O'Halloran, or the Insurgent Chief. The ad- 
ventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan. Percy Mallory, a Novel, by the author of 
Pen Owen. The Albigenses, a Novel, by Maturin, author of Bertram, &c. Don 
Juan, by Lord Byron, Cantos 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. July 17 


FARM ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


Fo SALE, on very easy terms, a well improved Farm, of about 200 acres, on 
the North branch of the Susquehanna River, eight miles below Berwic, a 
short ride from Bloomsburg, Danville, and Northumberland, all pleasant villages. 
This isa rich and beautiful limestone country, highly improved, and, from the 
convenience of navigation, the price of produce is within ten per cent. of the 
Bahimore market. sides a number of good farm-buildings, there is an excel- 
lent brick house, lately erected by an English gentleman, since deceased, who se- 














lected this spot for his own residence. . 


lady from passing into general use, according to her enlightened and benevolent } 


July 24, 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL 
‘PACKETS. 
To sail onthe Ast and. 16th of every Month. 


Ship JAMES CROPPE 11, Master, to sail 1st of 8th 

Ship COLUMBIA, S. G. aster, to sail 16th of 8th month Roget) 
Ship NEW-YORK, Geo. Maxwell, Master, to sail 1st of 9th month [Sen.) 
Ship NESTOR, Wm. Lee, Master, to sail 16th of 9th month (September 

The Liv 1 Packets having met with general Support, th 
owners of them have concluded to add to the number of vessels employed in that 
sruplemnee-end they nqw intend that the following ships shail sail between 
Ts. the tah net = me 7 nes cy 9 en yeaa each 
po e ) ew-Yor Liver on the ist 16th of eve 
throughut the year, viz :— i uf svery want, 






Masters. Shipse ' Masters, 
New-York, Geo. Maxwell. Pacific, _ Solomon Maxwell, 
Columbia, James Rodgers. Jamés C » Chas. H. Marshall, 
Orbit, Joseph Tinkham. Canada, Seth G. Macy. 
Wm. Thompson, Row. R. Crocker. Nestor, ms Lee, Jr. 


These ships were built in New-York, of the best materials, and are coppere 
and copper fastened. They are very fast sailers; their accommodations for pa:. 
sengers are uncommonly extensive and conmimodious, and they are commanded |) 
men of great experience. / 

The price of passage to England in the Cabin is now fixed at thirty guineas 
for which sum passengers will be furnished with Beds and Bedding, Wine and 
Stores of all kinds. — 

For further particulars, apply to ISAAC WRIGHT & SON, 
4 net FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
eo BENJAMIN MARSHALL, or 


Feb. 21. JEREMIAH THOMPSON. 


MLINE OF PACKETS —FROM GREENOCK TO 
NEW-YORK. 


, To sail on the 10th day ofevery month. 
Sh IENDS, Thomas Coate, Master, burthen 403 tons. 
Ship MENTOR, Josiah L Wilson, Master, burthen 459 tons. 
Ship MINERVA, John C. Mayell, Master, burthen 408 tons. 
Ss BERT FULTON, H Graham, Master, burthen 340 tons. 
we ships are intended to sail, in regular succession, from Greenock fur 
, on the 10th day of every month throughout the year. They will com- 
th the departure of ‘the ship Friends on the 10th of July next. They 
aré al) fine vessels, coppered and copper fastened, sail fast, are commanded by 
able q attentive masters, and are, in every respect, eligible conveyances {v; 
passengers.—For further particulars, apply to 

STEWART LEE & CO. 


£ ad AB’M. BELL & CO. or 


June 3 JEREMIAH THOMPSON. 


REMOVED. 


Js ROBERTS, Tailor and Draper, has removed from No. 26 John-Street to 
No, 3 John-Street, one doer from Broadway, where he solicits an early ca)! 
from his friends and the public, for the inspection of a select assortment of the 
most fashionable goods for the season. Drillings plain and striped; silk do 
bleached, half bleached, and unbleached ; silk Vestings of various patterns ; clotis 
of various colours and qualities ; Valencias and Marseilles of the most fashion:- 
ble patterns and best fabrics; Cassimeres of various colours, plain, striped and 
ribbed, which he will make up in the most fashionable style, on very moderat- 
terms. 

Gentlemen who prefer finding theirown materials, will find the following est. 
mate worthy of attention— 


















Blue Coat Gilt Buttons, $2 00 
Black do do do 7 00 
Frock, Plain, 7H 
Silk Facings and Velvet Collar, 2 00 
Pantaloon, 2 25 
Summer do 175 
Vest, 2% 
N. B. All which are warranted in’ point of fashion and workmanship to equ! 
any iu the City. The above are cash charges only. may 10 





MRS. CANTELO’S CORSETS. 
ADIES’ CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and c1- 
tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s Cor 
sets, and are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is given 
as usuai- Mrs. Cantelo, recommends for inspection of the ladies, the patent }.. 
werva Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving ele of figure, health, a 
comfort to the wearer, and is particularly recommended for growing Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, th 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties 

Countrv Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 15. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
MESSRS. GILL & CO. No. 41 Chatham-street, embrace the earliest oppor! 
nity of informing their friends and the public generally, that they bave 
commenced manufacturing Gentlemen’s Boots and Shoes in all their varieties 
upon the most fashionable and fitting principles, such as will afford at once exe 
and comfort, combined with elegancp and durability. 

Messrs. G. & Co. beg leave to assure those who may honour them with ther 
patronage, that it will be their constant study to select the very best materials 
and workmanship. ° 

G.& Co. earnestly solicit an inspection, conscious that a discerning public wi!) 
at once not only favor them with their custom, but with their warmest recom: | 
mendation. , 

Wellington Boots made to measure, of the first quality in every respect, 5 doi- 
lars—Do. do ready made, very prime, 4 dollars—Do. do. do. do. 3 deliars ©) 
cents—Do: do. do. do. 3 dollars—Boy’s Boots, from 2 50 to 3 dollars—Wasbington 
Boots, from 175 to 2 75—Gentlemen’s walking and dress Shoes and Pumps irom 
1 50 to 2 25. April 17 








TO WOOL SORTERS. 


TANTED, several first-rate workmen, of steady habits, who ean have £00° 
recommendations, (none other need apply) to whom constant employme'' 
and liberal wages will be given. App!y to Wm. Oakley & Sons, Phenix Btore 


Wall-street, or No. 306 Pcarl-street, New-York. June 1°. 
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CONDITIONS. 
Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum—payable in advance. : 
All persons becoming Subscribers, will be expected to continue their subser / 
tions until a regular notification of relinquishment is made to the Office, or (0 © 
ther of the Agents. Oe 
Any person entering upon a new term of subscription, and afterw wishes 
to resign, will be expected to pay for a half year at least. a 
All Communications to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post oe 
Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every bel 
noon, at the Office of the ALBION, corner of Broadway & Pine-st. and forwarded! 
the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day ; by the East. Mail on Sunday 
morning ; and delivered to Subscribers in the City in the afternoon and evenité 
on the day of publication.—Subscriptions and Advertisements are received at 
Office of the Albion; and by 
W. A. Colman, corner of Wall-street, UPPER CANADA. 
and Broadway, New-York. 
T. Ridout, Esq. York. 
D.S. Smith, Kingsto 


Mr. Edward Cleary, Salina, N. Y. 
E. W. Skinner & Co. Albany, N. Y. n. Pert) 
Mr. J.T. Wilson, Geneva _ do. Josiah Taylor, Esq. Post-Master, *¢ 
Mr. J. D. Woodward, Post Office, Platts- | Charles Jones, Esq. Brockville. 

burgh, do. Wm. Hands, Esq. Sandwich. ons 
Mr. Robert Chiswell, Paterson, N, J. Guy C. Wood, Esq, Post-Master,“®" — 
J. Mortimer, Bookseller, So.Second-st.| wall. ravatti 

John Crooks, Esq. Postmaster, Nit 


Philadelphia. 
E. I. Coale & Co. Baltimore. Upper Canada. 
Chas. I. Gow, Esq. New Orleans. Matthew Crooks, Esq. Ancaster: 
Thomas Watson, Esq. Post-Master, New | James G. Bethune, Cobourg. 
bern, N.C. LOWER CANADA. 
Messrs. Howe & Spalding, Booksellers, | John Noed, Quebec. eal 
New-Haven, (Conn.) Wm. Gibsone, Librarian, Montr pony! 
Frederick Le Cain, 30 Market-street, | John Bignal, Esq. Post-Master, 
Boston, Mass. Rivers. > 


Mr. George Hutchison, Richmond, Va- oue te 

C. Hall, Bookseller, Norfolk, Vir, Mr. William Reynolds, Bookseller, § 

oo Arch’d. Whitney, Chastoreat. - c. ig o~ ZF ks, Halifax, N.S. 
ishey Thompson, Bookseller, Washing- | Mr. Joseph Fairbanks, " 

a... City. 1 . : - Alexander Aikman, Esq. Kings™ , 
seorge Shaw, Annapolis, Maryland. maica. ; 

Wn.T. Williams, Bookseller Savannah, ] William B. P. Bermuda. 
Georgia. ; "| Messrs. Brown & Findly, Sant® cy 


ee 
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_ Farther particulars may be obtained on application, by letter or personally, to 
F. B. Swaby, hear Bloomsburg, Columbia County, Pennsylvaria. July 17 
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